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The Meaning of Daniel for Today 


A Study of Leading Themes 
by H. H. Row.ey 


THERE is no book of the Bible, with the exception of the last book of the 
New Testament, more closely studied by some readers than the Book of 
Daniel. They bring to it amazing ingenuity, and try to calculate the 
future course of history, since they believe that here the divine plan of 
history is unfolded in minute detail, but unfolded in so cryptic a fashion 
that it cannot be understood without the key, which they suppose they 
alone possess. The study of the history of the interpretation of this book 
shows that through the centuries great numbers of people have come 
to it with the same presuppositions, but almost every such interpreter has 
offered a different key—only to be proved wrong by the subsequent course 
of events. The same verses have been held to be precise predictions of an 
incredible variety of events that lay behind the interpreters in the stream 
of history, and the wise interpreter who examines the dismal record of 
failure along this line of study should be so discouraged as to ask if it 
is of any profit. To the present writer it is entirely without profit, and 
he finds nothing more essentially spiritual in this approach than in trying 
to trisect an angle with a pair of compasses and a ruler. To him the Bible 
is the Word of God, bringing a divine message of guidance to men and 
women for the business of living. It tells him the meaning and the 
purpose of life, and a generation that is striving to forget the meaning 
and the purpose of life in its luxuries and its pleasures has gnawing at its 
heart an unsatisfied yearning that only the Bible can satisfy. Are we just 
butterflies fluttering about in the brief sunshine of an affluent age, and 
is death the end? Or if there is a beyond, are the empty pleasures we 
now enjoy in any way related to it, or a fit preparation for it? And will 
our children continue to enjoy all that we enjoy, or will the tensions of 
our age bring upon us and our children unspeakable calamity, that will 
be only the more terrible because of the vast scientific achievements of 
our generation? Has the Book of Daniel any word for us on these and 
other questions? 

It is already clear that the present writer does not think the critical 
study of the Book of Daniel—or for that matter of any book of the Bible 
—is enough. Indeed, of itself it is scarcely more satisfying than the 
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approach already mentioned. To solve the problems of the date and 
authorship of the various books, and to understand the historical situation 
in which they were born, is not without value, since if we desire to know 
what these precious books mean for us, we need first to know what they 
meant for the men who wrote them and for their first readers. But we 
cannot rest there. The critical study of the Book of Daniel has made it 
clear that, in its present form at any rate, it was written in the early part 
of the second century B.c., and that the purpose of the stories was to 
encourage men to be faithful to their religion in the grim and testing 
days of the persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes and the Maccabean 
struggle that followed, and to foster the hope of a speedy and glorious 
issue of their trials and sufferings. Yet to relate the book to that historical 
situation does not of itself give it meaning for us. 


Why is this book in the Bible? There are some who regard it as a 
regrettable accident that it finds a place here, and who could have wished 
for a Bible that did not contain it. The present writer is not of their 
number. To him the author was divinely inspired, and he is persuaded 
that it was under the guidance of the Holy Spirit that his work found 
a place in the Bible, that we and generations yet unborn might learn 
from it things profitable for the business of living. 


It has a place in the development of religious thought that prepared 
the way for the coming of our Lord, and without it not a little in the 
New Testament would be less clear to us than it is. Its thought of the 
kingdom of God is based on the thought of older writers and was taken 
up into the thought of succeeding writers, to become in turn one of the 
ways by which God prepared men for the thought of the kingdom of 
God that figures in the New Testament. Our Lord’s use of the term 
“Son of man” goes back to this book more than to any other book of 
the Old Testament. It is here, and here alone in the Old Testament, 
that we find clear teaching on the resurrection. Elsewhere in the Old 
Testament we find passages that think of the national resurrection of 
Israel, or of fellowship with God in the hereafter. But here alone we 
find the thought of bodily resurrection, that divided Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees in New Testament times, and provides the background of what 
we read in the Book of Revelation. It is true that few of us cherish the 
thought of resurrection in the form it has in the Book of Daniel, but there 
are many other ideas and practices of the Old Testament that we have 


discarded, without finding the books in which they figure without mean- 
ing for us. 
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The Meaning of Daniel for Today 389 


The impatient reader will by now be asking what the present writer 
conceives to be the abiding message of this book, and what he believes 
it has to say to us and to our children. That message is simple and clear. 
It requires no mathematical genius, and no great historical scholarship, 
to discern it. It is a message for ordinary men and women, and it is a 
message from God. 


I 


The stories found in the first half of the book declare that loyalty to 
God is more important than life itself. Daniel and his companions re- 
fused to eat the food that offended their conscience, though it was ordered 
for them by a king. To obey God was more than to obey men. The three 
who refused to bow down to the monstrous image of Nebuchadnezzar, 
though their refusal would mean that they would be cast into a burning 
fiery furnace, set forth the same message. When Daniel openly disobeyed 
the king’s edict that no prayer should be offered to any but himself, he 
spoke to us as well as to men in the Maccabean age, saying that our 
supreme loyalty is due to God, and that at any cost. Our Lord taught 
the same lesson. He knew that loyalty to him would involve sacrifice 
and suffering, and he told his disciples that when they were haled before 
magistrates because of their loyalty to him, they need have no fear; and 
in the Book of Acts we read how many of his disciples were indeed haled 
before magistrates and cast into prison, and found in their loyalty to 
him something grander than any ease and comfort could offer. 


In the stories of the Book of Daniel deliverance always came. The 
furnace left not even the smell of fire on the clothes of the three youths, 
and Daniel was untouched by the lions. It would be easy to be loyal to 
God if we could be sure that we should not suffer. Yet we should remem- 
ber that in the days of persecution from which this book came many were 
not delivered. Some were crucified for their faith, and little children 
who were circumcised were killed and hung around their mothers’ necks. 
The author of the Book of Daniel was well aware that deliverance did 
not always come in the way it came in the stories. Here we should 
remember that when Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego were asked 
if there were any God powerful enough to deliver them out of the hand 
of Nebuchadnezzar they replied in simple faith that their God was able 
to deliver them and they believed that he would, and in superb loyalty 
added that even if not, they would still be faithful to him. Loyalty de- 
mands that men should be ready for suffering, whether it comes or not, 
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and for suffering to the death, whether deliverance comes earlier or not. 

Our Lord himself trod the path of suffering, and was not delivered 
from the agony of the Cross, and many of his disciples perished for their 
loyalty to him. The story of the early church is bestrewn with martyr- 
doms, and as we honor the memory of the martyrs we are called to 
imitate their faith. 

The memory of days of war is still with us, and we do not forget the 
incredible deeds of heroism that men performed on the battlefield in 
loyalty to their country. In the writer’s country and in other countries of 
Europe, men and women served and suffered in bombed cities, with no 
thought of themselves and not counting the cost. The Book of Daniel 
reminds us that loyalty to God is greater than loyalty to men or than 
loyalty to country, and that loyalty to him demands willingness to sacri- 
fice and to suffer for his sake. And if terms like sacrifice and suffering 
sound unreal for people who live in the western world, where religious 
persecution is no longer known, let it not be forgotten that not everywhere 
is it unknown, and also that many have been called from the western 
world to missionary service, where sacrifice and even death must some- 
times be faced, and faced with cheerfulness. For all of us loyalty lies, 
not in the suffering itself, but in the spirit that is ready for it, and that 
gives all in unstinting service. 


II 


Again, the Book of Daniel speaks to us no less than to its first readers, 
when it reminds us that powers that vaunt themselves against God are 
doomed to destruction. For the author of Daniel, Antiochus Epiphanes 
was Antichrist, who had a mouth speaking great things, and who exalted 
himself against the Most High, as well as persecuted the saints. There 
have been others like him in history, who have believed that they could 
make God himself tremble in the heavens. A stone cut without hands 
from the mountain brought Nebuchadnezzar’s great image of world 
empires toppling to the ground, and the sacrilegious Belshazzar perished 
on the night of his impious feast. Here history bears out the message of 
this book. God in his heaven holds the tyrants in derision, and though 
they may work havoc in this world and among the saints, when he pleases 
they are tossed aside and remembered only with contempt. Antiochus 
came to a swift and ignoble end soon after the Book of Daniel was writ- 
ten, and the arrogant enemies of God down the centuries cut a pitiful 
figure by their boasting when we see them in retrospect. 
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Nowhere in the Bible is it taught that God is the sole actor on the stage 
of history, or that all its course reflects his will alone. But everywhere it 
is taught that he is active in history, and that it is the greatest folly to 
leave him out of account. When men’s hearts fail them today, as they 
look out on a world divided and sullen, they may take comfort from the 
assurance that the ultimate power is God’s, who can use for his own 
purposes even that which is opposed to him, and who will not suffer the 
arrogance of any to go beyond the limits which he determines. Let them 
not look on the lowering clouds over the world as men who forget God, 
and they will find that nothing is so steadying to the heart as faith in 
him. 


III 


Nor should we forget that religious loyalty is service for the world. 
Religion is not just peace and poise of spirit, though it should bring that. 
Still less is it the guarantee against misfortune in this life and the next 
that some suppose it to be. Biblical religion is fundamentally life that 
is lived in the fellowship of God and in the service of God and man. 
In the fiery furnace the three youths were joined by One like the Son 
of God, and the fellowship of God is given to his people in every experi- 
ence. Further, in their suffering they were not simply keeping their own 
soul pure. They were playing a part in the divine purpose and serving 
their fellowmen. In the story of Abraham’s intercession for Sodom it is 
clearly taught that ten righteous men by their righteousness might have 
saved not themselves alone, but the whole city in which they lived. The 
loyal servant of God is an asset to society. Similarly, in the Book of 
Daniel, the saints who by their loyalty served God when they were perse- 
cuted and tormented, prepared for the coming of the kingdom of God, 
since that kingdom was given to the saints, and without the saints to 
receive it, it could not be given. 

This is not to say that by our loyalty we can bring in the kingdom of 
God. Nowhere in the Book of Daniel is it taught that the kingdom can 
be established by human means. It is possible that the Maccabean heroes 
are referred to in Daniel as “a little help,” but they do not bring the 
kingdom. It is brought by God and by God alone. Yet this should not 
lead to passive indifference, or the thought that a rigid determinism 
governs the world, and that our obedience or disobedience is immaterial 
to the divine purpose. The Bible holds in a tension the faith that God 
is the sole author of deliverance and that man’s obedience has a place 
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in his purpose of deliverance. It has that place because God himself wills 


that it shall have, and because in that obedience he himself is working 
for the fulfillment of his will. 


When the kingdom comes, it is given to the saints of the Most High. 
We remember that in the New Testament our Lord promised his disciples 
that they should sit on twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel. 
There is nothing in either the Book of Daniel or the New Testament to 
feed the vanity and self-esteem of the saints or the disciples. Authority 
in the kingdom is not power but responsibility. Its end is not that the 
saints should have their way, but that through them God should have 
his way, and their only qualification for their office is their accord with 
his will. 

Sometimes in the Bible the kingdom of God is conceived of as ruled 
over by a Davidic leader. It is thought of as a world-wide and enduring 
kingdom, just as the kingdom of the saints of the Most High in Daniel 
is thought of as a kingdom that should replace all the successive world 
empires and that should not pass away. But in both cases it is essentially 
the kingdom of God, in which not the Davidic leader or the saints should 
be the rulers, but in which God’s will should be perfectly done. That is 
why we read so much of the righteousness and peace—which in Hebrew 
means so much more than absence of war, and includes perfect well- 
being—that should mark it. It is thought of as the Golden Age for this 
reason and for this reason alone. It is not just another world empire of 
the same pattern as those that preceded it, but with Jewish instead of 
Gentile leaders. It is different in kind and in origin. As they arose from 
below, from the ocean, and were symbolized by monstrous beasts, this 
comes from above, on the clouds of heaven, and is symbolized by One 
like a son of man. It is not achieved by those who are its leaders. It is 


given them by the Ancient of Days, and it is given to them to rule as he 
directs. 


IV 


The Book of Daniel was written in evil times. We live in good times, 
times of ease and comfort and luxury, times when an election could be 
won in the present writer’s country on the slogan “You have never had 
it so good.” It is true that there is want and woe in the world. There are 
undernourished peoples, refugees, harshness and oppression. But these 
things are comfortably far from us. Yet gnawing at men’s hearts is fear. 
No generation has been more feverishly anxious than ours to find some 
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means of ensuring the continuance of peace, or so conscious that it lives 
continually on the edge of a war that may be the most disastrous in the 
history of mankind. For if times are not evil, we fear that there may be 
calamitously evil times round the corner. So a book that was written 
with a message for men in evil times may have some relevant word for 
us, who live continually in the evil times of our fears even in the midst 
of our affluence and our pleasures. 

Our concern is to achieve peace—and the establishment of our will. 
We have a pathetic faith in talking and in passing resolutions. If only 
we can get the nations to sit around a common table and talk, we fancy 
all will be well. Yet our experiments along these lines after two world 
wars are disappointing. There are some who put all their faith in the 
destruction of the weapons of war. If only we could beat swords into 
plowshares, they suppose, we should ensure peace. There are some who 
suppose that if only we could cast our own weapons away, or at any rate 
our nuclear weapons, leaving such things solely in the hands of our 
enemies, we should ensure peace—forgetting that it might be as unsatisfy- 
ing a peace as Israel endured under Philistine domination, when the 
Philistines alone controlled the iron. The Bible is always more realistic 
than people of this kind. In the familiar passage in Isaiah and Micah, 
the conversion of weapons of war into the tools of peace is conceived, 
not as the basis of enduring peace, but as its consequence, and its cause 
not as talk but as obedience to God. It is when men of all nations go up 
to the house of the Lord and seek to know and to do his will that they 
beat their swords into plowshares and learn war no more. For in biblical 
thought the way to peace is the way of turning to God, and peace is not 
man’s achievement but God’s gift to a world that does his will. 


This, as has been already said, is of the essence of the message of the 
Book of Daniel. The Maccabees and their supporters do not by their 
fighting establish the kingdom, and are scarcely referred to. The saints 
by their suffering do not bring in the kingdom. No redemptive signifi- 
cance is ascribed to their sufferings. They are the expression of human 
loyalty, and not the organ of human triumph. The overthrow of earthly 
kingdoms is the achievement of God, who gives the kingdom to the saints 
and who through them rules. “Their kingdom shall be an everlasting 
kingdom, and all dominions shall serve and obey him.” Man’s prepara- 
tion for the kingdom lies in bringing to God his obedience, and in bring- 
ing others to share it. “Those who are wise shall shine like the brightness 
of the firmament, and those who turn many to righteousness, like the 
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stars for ever and ever.” There is a missionary element in the message 
of this book that should not be missed. To bring God our loyalty is good; 
to spread the spirit of loyalty is yet better. This is our highest contribution 
to the well-being of the world, and our most effective preparation for 
the peace for which we blindly grope and of which we fondly dream. 
The acid test of the reality of men’s desire for peace is their willingness 
to give themselves in active obedience and service to God, and the share 
they take in spreading through all the world the same commitment of 
life to him. 


Vv 


To the writer of the Book of Daniel and those for whom he wrote the 
unseen world was very real. It was peopled with angels, who were the 
messengers and spokesmen of God to them; but more important than 
the angels was the God whose messengers they were. Men’s loyalty to 
God was not loyalty to an idea, but to a Person. God meant more to 
them than the commands of any earthly ruler, and he was more real to 
them than any good this life can hold. To us the material things we have 
in such abundance are too often more real than God, and they become 
for us our life. Our Lord observed that “‘a man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth,” and the author and 
readers of the Book of Daniel would have agreed. For they perceived 
something of the meaning of life that so eludes men today. Personality 
is more than possessions, and the purpose of life is the growth of per- 
sonality. ‘To be a man is more than to be an owner of things. And since 
man was created in the image of God and for his fellowship, being a man 
is living in fellowship with God and reflecting his image. The restless fret 
of our life is without relevance to the business of living, unless through it 
we are serving God and becoming ever more like him. All the outward 
conditions of life are of secondary importance. Whether a man is perse- 
cuted like the martyrs in the second century B.c., or tormented with pain 
like the suffering Job, or whether he is living in wealth and comfort in 
the twentieth century, is of little significance save in the light of the 
question whether he is living with God and for God. 


VI 


This has meaning for more than the days of our mortality. At best this 
life is fleeting. For many in Maccabean days it ended prematurely in a 
cruel death. For many in all generations it has ended prematurely in 
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disease and suffering. For too many in our day it ends swiftly in road or 
air disaster. If life’s purpose were but to grow a personality until the 
unknown hour of death, it would be a mockery. The finest man would be 
but as a lovely flower, born to delight the eye and to fill the air with 
fragrance for a few hours and then to wither and be forgotten. The 
author of the Book of Daniel was persuaded that this life is not the end, 
and that the loyalty to God which he inculcated was of more than fleeting 
significance. He believed the kingdom was at hand, and that its coming 
was imminent, and he could not think the faithful who had suffered 
martyrdom in their loyalty could be left out of its glories. And so he 
said they would be raised to life on earth, to share in the everlasting bliss 
of the kingdom. 

When Paul speaks of the resurrection in I Corinthians 15, he makes 
it clear that he is thinking of a body other than that we now have, and 
that he is not thinking of a restoration of the conditions of this life. The 
Fourth Gospel speaks rather of eternal life than of resurrection, and 
declares that we enter on eternal life in this life. “He who believes in 
the Son has eternal life.” “The water that I shall give him will become 
in him a spring of water welling up to eternal life.” Common to these 
various ways of expressing the truth is the thought that there is an eternity 
of bliss beyond this life, which may be enjoyed by those who in this life 
find the source of their life in God and the satisfaction of their life in 
serving him with unswerving loyalty. This is no idle faith. When God 
himself is the source of our life, it is not unreasonable to realize that it 
must endure, since the eternal God who is its spring will not fail. It will 
endure because it is linked with his eternal purpose. It will endure be- 
cause it is worthy to endure, since it derives from him. Here is a relevant 
word for men in our day, men who find their pleasures cloy and whose 
heart is restless, men who do not know the meaning of life and who are 
half afraid to ask, yet in whose hearts the question cannot be suppressed. 


VII 


Yet there is another side to this. If some will continue to live because 
the abiding God is the source of their life, what of others? The Book of 
Daniel speaks of judgment, and much else in the Bible speaks of it too. 
We have lost this note in much of our preaching, and our ideas of God 
have become soft and sentimental. We preach the love of God, but love 
has lost much of its meaning and become debased into weakness. We 
forget that love is strong, and that though it gives without measure it 
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also demands. Love cannot be indifferent to the well-being of the one 
who is loved; and if the Bible declares anything with insistence, it is that 
God is not indifferent to the well-being of men. Therefore he cannot 
be indifferent to human sin, since sin is the enemy not of God alone, but 
of man. No one can grow a rich personality that reflects the image of 
God’s personality, if he is marred with sin. Paul can say that as many 
as are led by the Spirit of God, these are the sons of God, the heirs of 
God, and joint-heirs with Jesus Christ. But sons must show the likeness 
of their Father, and whoso will not live with God and give him loyalty 
and service cannot be his son. We become sons of God by adoption and 
not by nature. 


When the thrones are set and the kingdom is given to the saints, 
earthly empires are destroyed and Antichrist is done away with. When 
the righteous are raised to enjoy the blessings of the kingdom, others are 
raised to shame and everlasting contempt. This life is not the end for the 
sons of God. Nor is it the end for those who will have nothing to do with 
the way of God. Too many think of heaven as a sort of prize-giving, when 
God will hand round good things to all and sundry. They think of heaven 
as the satisfaction of all their selfish desires. What a travesty of the true 
idea of heaven! Heaven is life with God, life in the kingdom of God, 
where his will is perfectly done, and where they who share its glories 
serve him with undying zeal. How can men who despise the will of God 
here pretend that they want the life of obedience to him hereafter? God 
does not shut the kingdom of heaven against men, but men who will not 
prepare themselves for the life of the kingdom are outside it—not by 
God’s choice but by their own. God opens the doors of the kingdom, but 
every man may shut them against himself. “He who does not believe,” 
says the Fourth Gospel, “is condemned already.” And when the New 
Testament speaks of belief, it means something more than an intellectual 


persuasion. It means the commitment of the self in obedience and 
service. 


It is idle to suppose that the man who hates the will of God in life will 
find that on the other side of the grave the will of God is all his delight. 
Unless the self that we are on the other side of the grave is the self we 
have become on this side, it cannot be our self. The business of life is the 
growth of personality, and it matters both here and hereafter whether 
we have chosen to live with God and to do his will, or whether we have 
wasted this life and despised God and his will. The author of the Book 
of Daniel penetrated the true meaning of life, and rightly saw that its 
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purpose both for the present and the future is to be attained only in 
obedience to the will of God. 


Vill 


Finally, there is a note of urgency in the Book of Daniel which we have 
lost. To the author of this book the end was imminent and the time short. 
In the crisis of his day the choice of loyalty or disloyalty was one which 
each man must make at once. It is always true that for each man the 
hour of decision is upon him, and refusal to decide is itself a decision. 
The business of living is urgent, and the growing of a personality that 
derives from God is something that demands every moment of the brief 
span of our days. Moreover, as we are lifted into the life of God and into 
his likeness, his purpose for the world becomes the purpose of our lives. 
We seek to turn many to righteousness because this is what God desires, 
and therefore we desire it because we are his. 

How greatly God desires it the author of Daniel did not fully perceive; 
but to us he has revealed it in the Cross of Christ. “For God so loved the 
world that he gave his only Son,” not alone to live for us, but to die for 
us. The Cross reveals how much God loves men, and. also how urgent is 
the constraint of his love. His love is ever the same, and the Cross pro- 
claims the ever-renewed agony of God at human sin and human rejection 
of his will—not simply because it is an offence against him, but because 
it mars and injures the sinner whom he so profoundly yearns to have in 
his fellowship and to share the bliss of the kingdom. When we enter into 
God’s purpose, we enter also into his agony, and have the burden of the 
world on our hearts because it is upon his. Our thought of salvation is 
then no longer self-centered, but God-centered, and we are profoundly 
and urgently conscious that we are charged with a mission to the world. 

Here, then, are some of the things that the Book of Daniel says to us. 
They make it a book of enduring significance to men, and give it a rightful 
place in our Bible, among the lively oracles of God. 








Daniel and the Lord’s Prayer 


A Synthesis of the Theology of the Book of Daniel 
by C. UMuau WoLrF 


Tue Book of Daniel yearned for the latter days, even for the end oi ages. 
The teaching of Jesus is also oriented toward the eschaton. Regardless of 
the “Messianic secret” the kingdom was imminent and the end was at 
hand throughout the Gospel ministry. Recent suggestions based on the 
scrolls from Qumran and Gospel research indicate that the true Sztz in 
Leben of the Lord’s Prayer is just such an eschatological expectation. 
It is, therefore, not a far-fetched association pattern which sees in the 
Lord’s Prayer a synthesis of the theology of the Book of Daniel. Studies on 
Daniel and its theology are many, and the bibliography so great that 
another summary seems unnecessary here.” To add to the cogency of this 
essay, Daniel and the Lord’s Prayer are here treated as mutually eluci- 
dating one another. 


Our Father Who Art in Heaven 


There can be no doubt that Daniel was written to encourage complete 
faith and trust in God. The persecuted, scattered remnant of Israel, 
represented by Daniel, the three companions, and others, was to resist 
any temptation to apostasy or compromise. There is no other God in 
heaven or in earth! Kings, empires, suns, moons, stars, Marduk, Ishtar 
are “no gods” and have power neither in heaven nor on earth. 

The chief aim of Daniel, according to Farrar, is to set forth the helpless 
humiliation of all false gods before the might of the God of Israel.’ Along 
with Isaiah and Jeremiah the author(s) of the Book of Daniel is (are) 
convinced that other gods are not real: they are vain. Idolatry is con- 
demned clearly and forcefully in Chapters 3, 4, and 5. In the apocryphal 
“Bel and the Dragon” the idol is contemptuously ridiculed. The very 
description of idols, of images of kings, is detailed in such a fashion as 


1. K. Kuhn, “New Light on Temptation, Sin and Flesh in the New Testament,” in K. Stendahl, 
ed. The Scrolls and the New Testament (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957), pp. 94 ff. 

2.H. H. Rowley, Darius the Mede and the Four World Empires in the Book of Daniel (Car- 
diff: University of Wales Press Board, 1959); also W. Baumgartner, “Ein Veirteljahrhundert 
Danielforschung,” Theologische Rundschau 11 (1939), 59 ff., 123 ff., 201 ff. Also the classic 
commentaries of Montgomery, Driver, Charles. 


3. F. W. Farrar, The Book of Daniel (New York: Funk and Wagnalls, 1900), p. 307 (The 
Expositor’s Bible). 
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to underscore the “man-made” label. These gods really are not even made 
in the image of man. They are not from heaven, and their dominion on 
earth is limited to the area of their pedestals. In contrast to these images, 
the God of Israel dwells in heaven. He can reveal secrets and mysteries 
unknown to the dumb idols. To loyalty to the pagan king there is a better 
alternative (3:15-18). Even under the threat of death the Israelite will 
have no other gods in heaven or on earth or under the earth. If the 
alternative remains and he is forced to choose between the idol and death, 
the faithful Israelite would choose the latter and become a martyr of the 
faith. 

There is for Daniel, as in the Lord’s Prayer, but one true God whose 
dwelling place is in heaven (2:18, 37). This is even acknowledged by 
non-Jews. This Lordship is basic to the entire narrative section. In 
Chapter 1 God is the provider and rewarder of the faithful. In Chapter 2 
he is the all-wise revealer of mysteries. In Chapter 3 he is the incompa- 
rable deliverer. In Chapter 4, as in Chapter 2, Daniel’s wisdom is 
supreme because Daniel’s God is supreme. In Chapter 5 he is the Lord 
of heaven and of history. In Chapter 6 he is the creator King who is to 
be acknowledged and revered by all. His sovereignty endures forever. 

This transcendent monotheism is in marked contrast to the dualism 
that was current in the Persian and Hellenistic worlds. Even the angel- 
ology of Daniel underscores this divine transcendency. God does not act 
directly, but exercises his rule from heaven through the intermediacy of 
angels. Michael and Gabriel are not gods. Even when “sons of god” 
are referred to (3:34-35), their distinction from God remains clear. 
Regardless of the theoretical polytheistic origin of Israel’s angelology, the 
angels in Daniel are God’s messengers for revelation and for deliverance. 
“For the Jewish author of our narrative, the designation has lost all poly- 
theistic tones and is like the prologue of Job.’”* 

This transcendent monotheism is revealed also by the names of God. 
“God of heaven” (2:18, 19, 37, 44) is a typical postexilic phrase referring 
to the increasing emphasis in Israel on the transcendence of God (cf. 
Ezra 5:11; Neh. 1:4-5; cf. Rev. 16:11). This isolated sovereign is some- 
times designated “Heaven” (4:26). The appellations “Most High God” 
(3:26; 4:2; 5:18, 21) and “Most High” (4:17, 25; 7:25) are used both 
by Israelite and foreigner. The “Prince of the host” (8:11) can only be 
the Lord God of hosts who rules angels, armies, and aeons. “God of gods 
and Lord of kings” (2:47) is ambiguous, spoken by a pagan king. 





4. A. Bentzen, Daniel (Handbuch zum Alten Testament series, 1937, 1952), Pp. 43. 
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Prayers to such a transcendent one are not useless. He is also the 
“living God,” a prophetic phrase emphasizing the active concern of God 
for his people (6:20). The “God of my fathers” (2:23) likewise indi- 
cates the connection between the Father in heaven and the history and 
the revelation of his elect. God is not bound to temple or to land. His 
rule is universal. He is living and active even in the lands of captivity 
and persecution; therefore his people are to be of good courage. He is 
Adonai, Lord (1:2; 9:3). As in many late books the proper name 
Yahweh is avoided. 

This book, as the Book of Esther, would make all earthly kings ac- 
knowledge the lordship of the God of Israel. Very little is said in this book 
of the little people, the subordinates in the pagan empires. It is the 
mighty potentates, one after another, who bow in homage to Daniel’s 
Lord. Whether or not these pagan confessions were saving confessions of 
faith, they do acknowledge God as the great deliverer and revealer of 
secrets (2:47; 3:28; 4:34-35, 37). The Book of Daniel shows “how the 
mightiest of monarchs and proudest of potentates recognize His power.” 
“God’s in His heaven, all’s right with the world.” 


Hallowed Be Thy Name 


The avoidance of the proper name Yahweh in this book, as well as 
several periphrastic constructions, suggests the later legalistic interpreta- 
tion of the commandment concerning the divine name. As noted above, 
the expression “heavens do rule” (4:26) signifies the almighty rule of the 
Sovereign God. His name is to be revered and blessed forever (2:20). 

His name is to be hallowed because he has chosen Israel as his own. 
He will deliver them, therefore they must hallow his name. They receive 
his revelation as a mark of election (9:19). The Book of Daniel “is un- 
intelligible unless we accept the premise that Israel is the chosen people 
of God.”* Chapters 1-6 assume this election and the concept reaches a 
climax in the “Son of man” vision of Chapter 7. Israel was chosen for a 
purpose: to be distinct, to be separate, to be holy. The three companions 
and Daniel refuse to placate the whims of kings or empires. They will not 
compromise. They will not deny their faith to make life bearable. They 
and all Israel are not to be conformed to the world of their environment 


(cf. Rom. 12:1-2). They become in a sense the world’s first conscientious 
objectors. 





5. H. H. Rowley, of. cit., p. 53. 


6.E. W. Heaton, The Book of Daniel (London: SCM Press, 1956), p. 80 (Torch Bible 
Commentaries). 
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His name is hallowed when the scattered remnant remembers the law 
and remains separate. His name is hallowed when his people everywhere 
fear, love, and trust in him above all things. True loyalty to God includes 
strict observance of the law (1:8; 3:12, 18). Although many think 
apocalyptic is nonethical or, at best, an interim ethic, the ethical element 
is central.’ The purpose of Daniel, as of any apocalyptic literature, is to 
teach courage, longsuffering, temperance, humility, reverence, loyalty. 

His name is hallowed because he is the Father in heaven who reveals 
mysteries and delivers his saints by his mighty power. The short hymn 
(2:20-23) sums up this confession. The righteous shall be delivered by 
the righteousness of God (3:17 f.; 4:37). 


Thy Kingdom Come 


Daniel with the hymn could well ask, “O where are kings and empires 
now?” God rules the history of all nations. The course of history is 
completely under his sovereignty. It is not fate, not astrology, that gives 
kings and kingdoms their place in the sun. “Human history lies with God 
not with stars.’® 

The kings, good and bad, pagan and Israelite, have their kingdoms by 
the grace of God (1:2; 2:21; 4:33; 5:28; 7:6; 9:1,24). The list of 
kings in this book includes none who can claim he received the kingdom 
solely by conquest or by legal right. Even Antiochus is ruling by God’s 
tacit permission (9:24 f.). The captivity, travail, and persecution are 
within his providence and plan. “The God who brought history into 
being controls history and acts creatively even at the end of history.’” 
Even the Son of man “receives” the kingdom (7:14). The many visions 
of successive empires serve to emphasize God’s guidance. 

There is really no need to discuss at length with dispensationalists or 
others which kingdom is which. The visions’ primary purpose is to indi- 
cate that the end is in God’s hand. The author is not attempting to 
provide us with ancient history, but he is interpreting it and reworking it 
to his purpose—to show the triumphant vindication of God’s people over 
the kingdoms of the world.’ So God alone has ultimate sovereignty; 
worldly kingdoms have derived power. They are helpless against his 
might and power (Chapters 4 and 7-12). The king who in pride forgets 


7.R. H. Charles, Daniel (New York: H. Frowde, Oxford University Press; Edinburgh: T. C. 
and E. C. Jack, 1913), pp. xvii f. (Century Bible). 


8. A. Bentzen, of. cit., p. 25. 
g. A. B. Rhodes, “The Book of Daniel,” Interpretation, Vol. VI (October 1952), p. 447. 
10.F. L. Moriarty, Introducing the Old Testament (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1960), pp. 232 ff. 
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his origin must perish. Kingdoms cannot endure on pride, greed, or fear, 

One scholar sees the contrast between the kingdoms of men and the king- 

dom of God as the unifying factor in the whole book, both narratives and 
*e ll 

visions. 


No kingdom will escape judgment. With the stone of God’s judg- 
ment (or his kingdom) all other sovereignty is destroyed. Rulers who 
would be like God will be condemned (11:36 f.; cf. Gen. 3:5). Kings 
cannot usurp what belongs to God. So all world empires (6:25) will be 
judged and a final world empire which even foreign sovereigns will recog- 
nize will be set up. The kingdom of God will be the only truly universal 
kingdom (4:14; 7:26-27). 

The judgment will come from the God of Israel as he prepares to 
establish his kingdom in the latter days (5:25-28; 7:9). The dominant 
note placed on this judgment and kingship of God is significant in Daniel. 
In the world of the persecuted, the judgment and lordship of God does 
not appear too clearly, but Daniel would underline with many visions and 
images that God is king. He is king not of Israel only but of the world. 
In Chapter 7 the judgment scene is that of the divine assembly in which 
the Ancient of Days decrees the end of all nations. “God will judge” is 
the first lesson of Daniel." Even the name “Daniel” means “God has 
judged.” 

As the stone (2:35,45) may be the kingdom, the judgment of God, or 
even the Messiah, according to various interpreters, so also the Son of 
man (7:13 ff.) is subject to varied interpretations.” There are some few 
who identify the Son of man with Israel or even the Jewish people. Many 
more see the Son of man as symbolic of the holy community, the true 
Israel, the godly remnant. Others see the Son of man as representative of 
the Holy Community, the part for the whole, the leader as indistinguish- 
able from the people. 

The kingdom and the dominion are given to the people of the saints of 
the Most High (7:27). The coming great Kingdom is involved in this 
vision regardless of the specific interpretation given to the Son of man. 





11. H. Junker, Untersuchungen iiber literarische und exegetische Probleme des Buches Daniel 
(1932), p. 6. Cf. H. H. Rowley, “The Unity of Daniel,” Hebrew Union College Annual in 
Servant of the Lord and Other Essays on the Old Testament (London: Lutterworth Press, 1952), 
pp. 227 ff. 

12.M. R. De Haan, Daniel the Prophet (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1947), p. 24. 

13. Good summaries are in Junker, of. cit., pp. 55 ff. and in Baumgartner, op. cit., pp. 215 ff. 
Cf. also E. J. Young, Messianic Prophecies of Daniel (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1954), pp. 6 ff. 
and A. Feuillet, “Le Fils de Homme de Daniel et la tradition biblique,” Revue Biblique, 60 
(1953), 170 ff., 321 ff. 
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He is analogous to the beasts and yet different. His coming from the 
clouds (or with the clouds) as distinct from those coming from the sea 
does not necessarily make him a divine being, but defines the basic con- 
trast between the children of light and the children of darkness, the sons 
of Seth and the sons of Cain. The dominion and kingdom given to the 
Son of man are everlasting and universal (7:14). The king and the 
kingdom have come. They cannot be separated anymore.’* Perhaps 
Bentzen’s agnosticism is best—since we cannot tell whether the collective 
or individual interpretation is prior or primary, let both stand.” 


Thy Will Be Done on Earth 


If God is the ruler of history and his name is to be hallowed no matter 
where his people dwell, then it follows that uncompromising loyalty to 
his will is demanded. The kingdom does not come by doing his will as 
some modern political evangelists suggest, but his will is to be done while 
his kingdom is awaited. If the separated people are to be recognizable 
in the mass of society, they must keep high the banners of their separate- 
ness. They are not to be found ill-prepared when the kingdom suddenly 
comes in upon them. “When men drop practices that separate in order 
to get worldly prominence and success, they are setting success above 
faith.”"© There is no doubt that the writer would indicate that in his 
day men suffered rather than deny the will of God as they understood it. 
God would bring an end to that suffering (see below), but their doing 
the will was no amelioration program for self or for society. To be 
righteous is to obey the laws of God (cf. Matt. 5:19). The faith of the 
Hasidim demands loyalty to the Torah. The Exile is itself seen as punish- 
ment for failure to keep the laws (9:7, 10 f.). 


There is reference in Daniel to certain laws and practices which, at 
the very least, were an inconvenience in a foreign environment and, at 
the most, challenges for martyrdom. The laws of clean and unclean food 
have always been a potential problem to the people of God dwelling 
among the nations. But these are to be carried out (1:8-16; cf. Tobit 
1:10 f.; Judith 12:1-2). The place and times of prayer as well as the 
object of adoration must be strictly observed by the true believer (2:17 ff.; 


14.H. Schneider, “Das Buch Daniel,” Die Heiligeschrift des Alten Testaments, IX (1954), 
Pp. 50. 

15. A. Bentzen, King and Messiah (London: Lutterworth, 1955), pp. 74 f. Cf. S. Mowinckel, 
He That Cometh (New York: Abingdon Press, 1954), pp. 350 f. 

16.A. C. Welch, Visions of the End, A Study of Daniel and Revelation (Boston: Pilgrim 
Press; London: James Clark and Company, 1922; reprint 1958), p. 91. 
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3:10 ff.; 6:10 ff.). Almsgiving is not to be neglected even by those whose 
status has been reduced (4:27). This passage often figured in the 
Catholic-Protestant debates on work righteousness. It is no more solely 
work righteousness than the Sermon on the Mount. But it is evident that 
at times “righteousness” was reduced to merely almsgiving (Matt. 6:1). 
Those who do the will of the Lord will be rewarded (1:15 ff.; 2:48 f£.; 
3:30; cf. Matt. 6:33). They are not defiled by food or fashion. It has 
been suggested that the narratives of Chapters 1-6 have been collected 
with one aim—to prevent the scattered Jews from deserting their faith 
and from compromising the will of their God.”” 


As It Is in Heaven 


As an apocalyptic work, Daniel is not really considered a Hebrew 
prophet, although the New Testament calls him such (Matt. 24:15). 
In Chapters 1-6 the author assembles a polemic and an apology. But in 
Chapters 7-12 there is added the prophetic message of woe and weal. 
There is the reinterpretation of Jeremiah in 9:24 ff. which reveals that 
prophecy is germane still. Prophecy is credible. Fulfillment has always 
been a sign of true prophecy and this is appealed to at least in 4:25 
and 4:33. Even if this book is a pseudepigraphic work, the will of God 
has been revealed to the people. The will of God to elect, punish, deliver, 
and re-establish his kingdom is a matter of revelation. 

The bath kol is normally interpreted as a divine voice accompanied by 
a visible manifestation as at the baptism of Jesus (Mark 1:10 f.). It 
occurs once in Daniel 4:31 as the only direct revelation of the will of God, 
but this time it is to a heathen monarch. Later Jewish rabbis distinguish 
this voice from the “word of the Lord” in prophecy. Unlike most of the 
prophets, this book does not have any direct “word of the Lord.” Rather 
revelation of the will of the Father in heaven is by angels, dreams, and 
wisemen. 


God is distant from the act and distinct from the agents of his reve- 
lation."* There is no theophany even in Chapter 7. Yet knowledge of 
his will and purpose is given by his grace (2:23, 29 f.). Gabriel seems 
primarily to be an agent of revelation (8:16; 9:21) and at one point the 
revelation comes almost as eavesdropping (8:13). Angels carry out the 
will of God not only in heaven but also on earth. Men are to carry out 





17. Ibid., p. 54. 


18. H. Eising, “Gottesoffenbarung bei Daniel im Rahmen der Alten Testament Theophanie,” 
Nétscher Festschrift (1950), p. 73. 
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this revealed will also. The concept of patron angels, whose contests in 
heaven give forebodings, if they do not actually produce the victories and 
defeats on earth, follows the heritage of prophetic hope (10:13; 12:1 ff.). 

Wisdom to discern the will of God is also a gift from God himself 
(2:22 f.). Man really has no wisdom save that which comes from God. 
Human cleverness cannot discover anything of the will and ways of God 
in heaven (2:27). Astrology, black magic, divination, are all futile for 
discerning mysteries of God or of the future. 

The wise man who has the gift from God can interpret dreams which 
come from God. He alone is the revealer of dreams (2:28; cf. Gen. 
41:28). The dreams may come to the heathen but need the grace of 
God to be interpreted (2:45 f.). The dreams did not come to the pagan 
monarchs by reason of personal merit or potential status but by the grace 
of God. The revelation of the will of God in dreams was never for private 
gain or encouragement (2:30). The will of God is to be shared with all, 
to give courage to all, even though the wisdom of interpretation results 
in the exaltation of the saints of God before the heathen (2:48 f.; cf. 
Gen. 41:39 ff.). In one sense, therefore, the Book of Daniel is not a true 
secret apocalyptic whose message remains cryptic except to the initiate. 
The angel and the wise man lay it on the line so all the people may take 
courage. It is doubtful if Antiochus was so dumb that he could not 


recognize that the revealed will and purpose of God taught by Daniel 
has him in mind. 


Give Us This Day Our Daily Bread 


This petition in the Lord’s Prayer is often modernized into the one 
materialistic or secular petition. But the eschatological setting of the 
prayer as well as the Book of Daniel, and the entire lack of such secular- 
sacred distinctions in antiquity, makes one pause. This is not a sociological 
or humane petition. It is filled with spiritual hope. 

God will give the kingdom to his saints no matter what. There may 
have been a delay before the apocalyptic banquet inaugurated the king- 
dom, but the bread can be eaten in anticipation. Despite the king, God 
ordains that Daniel should eat the food (1:8 f.). In fact the pious are 
not only rewarded, they get even more than needed or expected (1:15- 
19). This is obviously related to both the Joseph and Samuel stories. 
The emphasis throughout the twelve chapters is “God gave”—hope, 
deliverance, kingdom, food. Perhaps even the banquet of Belshazzar 
(Chapter 5) is the obverse of the great kingdom banquet. The retributive 
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justice of God is clear (12:1-3; cf. Matt. 13:43; Luke 16:25; and 
below). God will vindicate his people and plead the cause of the op- 
pressed. This is the righteousness of God who provides and rewards as 
expressed in Deuteronomy, Ezekiel, and Daniel. 


Forgive Us Our Debts, As We Also Have Forgiven Our Debtors 


The Book of Daniel is concerned mostly with faith and hope. It speaks 
seldom of sin, repentance, and forgiveness. In point of fact, many scholars 
doubt that these elements appear at all authentically. They would excise 
Chapter 9, since most of the remainder of the book speaks of the inno- 
cence and righteousness of Daniel, the three companions, and Israel. 
Like Job it offers hope to innocent sufferers. Like some of the speeches 
in Job, Chapter 9 appears intrusive. 

Daniel and the people confess their sins as in Psalm 51. In 9:15 the 
typical Hebrew synonyms for “sin” are multiplied. The sin is against 
God (9:8 f.; Gen. 39:9; Ps. 51:4). Various symptoms of the rebellion 
are outlined in this confession (9:6, 10 f.). The repentance has been 
brought on by the righteousness of God who promised it through Jere- 
miah the prophet (9:2 ff.). Hope of forgiveness, however, is not by 
reason of repentance, sackcloth, fasting, but by the mercy and righteous- 
ness of God (9:7, 9, 16 ff.). If fate were in control of the destiny of the 
individual or of the people, then repentance would be vain. But God 
rules and therefore the sovereign Lord can deliver as he did of old (9:15). 
Even a heathen has the potential to repent in such a world (4:27 ff.; 
and Chapter 5). 

The prayer in 9:4-19 may not have been original, but it fits the situ- 
ation of the pious ones who never claimed to be perfect. Daniel prays 
not for himself but on behalf of all the people of God. Intercessory 
prayer is compatible with the apocalyptic message. Here-is a most earn- 
est appeal to God on behalf of the whole people of God. Such inter- 
cession is made also in 2:24 to a human being. The apocryphal song and 
prayer indicate the place of such prayer in the piety of Israel. 

The forgiveness of sins is part of the outlined work of the Messiah 
(9:24). In the latter days sin will be destroyed and holiness will prevail 
(cf. Isa. 35). 


Lead Us Not Into Temptation 


There can be no doubt that Daniel was addressed to an age of perse- 
cution. The purpose was to give consolation and courage in time of 
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calamity. Perhaps exiles, and returnees, could find in this book “how to 
live under persecution.” The day of trial is at hand. The latter days are 
imminent. The persecutions by Antiochus are described (11:30 ff.). But 
there is no trial too grievous for the saint to bear. The present sufferings 
are fully in the control of the God of heaven (Chapter 7). Though the 
breach widens just before the end, the trial will not be too long (Chapter 
8). No attempt is made to explain innocent suffering, except perhaps 
in Chapter 9, but even there, no attempt is made to explain the origin 
of evil. Men shall find the real values through the trials (Chapter 5). 
In the end the purpose and will of God will be revealed and his people 
vindicated (Chapter 11). Even martyrs will not lose out (12:3). 

“Tobit, Esther, Judith, Daniel are all addressed to Jews who might 
be tempted to fall in with the ways of the world, especially under perse- 
cution.”’? But the time is short and the end is clearly seen (4:14 ff.; 
9:24 ff.; 12:12 f.). No trial, no persecution should keep the saints from 
hallowing his name or from doing his will on earth. The people will be 
strengthened to obey God rather than man and to prefer death to 
apostasy (3:17 f.). 

The theory of four world ages has produced some theories of dispen- 
sationalism. There is no need to make these ages reach to the birth of 
Christ, the Lutheran Reformation, or the twentieth century. The final 
worldly kingdom’s identity is of little significance now, compared to the 
courageous hope that even it cannot prevail against the kingdom of God. 
Whether the world is growing worse today than at the time of the writing 
of Daniel or not, the apocalyptist was certain evil would breed its own 
destruction and God would judge. Daniel is less interested in unveiling 
the future than in demonstrating the sovereignty of God in the present 
period of trials and temptation. This petition of the Lord’s Prayer needs 
more interpretation from Daniel and from the Gethsemane sayings of 
Jesus than from the moralistic background of Puritan America. 


But Deliver Us from (the) Evil (One) 


A distinctive note of apocalyptic writing was its expectation of a 
dramatic divine intervention at the end of history. It has been suggested 
that the author of Daniel was as little impressed by the Maccabees as 
Jeremiah by the armies of Jehoiachim and Zedekiah (11:34). Only 
God can deliver from a time of trial and persecution. God alone can 
protect his saints from the Evil One. The trial will include conflict, like 


19. Heaton, op. cit., p. 38. 
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that of Chaos against God’s created order. The enemy will wage war 
against God and against his saints (7:25 f.; 11:37 ff.). Significantly 
there is no demonology in Daniel. Even the patron angels of the world 
kingdoms are not fundamentally demonic. However, the rise of king- 
doms from the sea is possibly symbolic of their ungodly origin. 


The persecution of the people of God culminates in the work of the 
great leader of the last bestial empire. Antiochus Epiphanes seems to be 
the one who would be god (11:36) and so becomes the type for the 
Antichrist (II Thess. 2:4 ff.). Sea, demon, patron angels, Antiochus, 
Antichrist may make a last defiant gesture against God, but all in vain 
(7:25 f.; 8:13, 24; 9:26 f.; 11:40 f.). Since God brought his people 
to this state, he will not forsake them. “Fear not, little flock, it is your 
father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom” (Luke 12:32). 

God will deliver his people. The narratives of the first chapters are 
almost parables of deliverance. Shadrach, Meshach, Abednego, and 
Daniel are delivered, ergo, all God’s children will be saved from fiery 
furnaces, dens of lions, despotic empires, dragons of the deep. These are 
heroes of the faith (cf. Ezek. 14:14; Heb. 11:1 ff.). Though put into the 
mouth of a foreigner one of the themes of the author is, “Who is the God 
that will deliver you?” (3:15). The faith of the heroes remains firm 
with a defiant nevertheless (3:17 f.; cf. Job 13:15). It may require a 
miracle, but with God nothing is impossible; he will deliver (3:27 ff.; 
6:22, 27). Signs and wonders are there indeed to give hope of encourage- 
ment to the saints (4:2-3). Deliverance is by the might and righteous- 
ness of God and not by human hands or acts. Azariah means “Yahweh 
has helped” and Hananiah, “Yahweh has been gracious” (2:17). Even 
the concept of judgment involves vindication and salvation (7:9-14; 
9:16 f.; cf. Mal. 2:17). 

When the hand of God seemed to tarry, the number of martyrs grew, 
yet the faith of the people in his deliverance did not fail. The judgment 
scene in 7:9-14 is not necessarily a last judgment, but it does deliver the 
kingdom to the saints. But it is in 12: 1-4 that the final judgment involves 
the vindication of the dead through resurrection. Although Daniel is 
later than Ezekiel, there is no strong individualism. Neither promise nor 
threat is addressed to individuals alone. Daniel is but a portent of the 
developing individualism of later Judaism and Christianity. 

The doctrine of retributive justice seems to demand a resurrection. 
Death dare not end it all. The martyr by his very martyrdom is not to 
be denied a place in the kingdom. The enemy of God does not escape 
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even by death the judgment of God. The friend of God does not miss 
his reward in the kingdom by dying. Those not in the book are passed 
over (12:4). Perhaps the book contains only the extremes in righteousness 
and in rebellion. The majority of scholars do not feel that there is any 
hope of universal resurrection in Daniel. The “many of these” is debat- 
able. The versions seem to support the partitive sense—some of the good 
dead and some of the bad dead arise. Those who are neither “overmuch 
wicked” nor “overmuch righteous” (Eccl. 7:16 f.) are passed over and 
remain in the grave and in Sheol.” But the martyrs, at least the excep- 
tional martyrs, are raised in order to participate in the eschaton, The 
extreme apostates and enemies of the Most High are raised to be prop- 
erly punished. This seems to be the only place in the Hebrew Scriptures 
where the evil are resurrected (cf. Isa. 26:14, 19). But the primary 
meaning of the resurrection in Daniel is not for the individual, or be- 
cause of a sense of retributive justice, but for the inauguration of the 
kingdom of God. The saints are raised to participate in his kingdom. 


For Thine Is the Kingdom and the Power and the Glory, Forever 


The conclusion to the Lord’s Prayer brings in the eschaton. The second 
petition had sought it, the saints in Daniel had awaited it, but now it is 
declared. “Today this scripture has been fulfilled” (Luke 4:21). “The 
kingdom of God has come upon you” (Luke 11:20). The eschatology 
of the apocalyptic literature follows this order of events—in the latter 
days evil prevails and the people of God are oppressed with trials and 
temptations; God intervenes, delivers and vindicates; the new kingdom 
is given to the saints and they dwell in it forever. The last two petitions 
and the doxology of the Lord’s Prayer have this same eschatological 
outline. 

There is no doubt in the minds of Jewish and Christian writers, ancient 
as well as modern, that Daniel describes the Messianic kingdom. “The 
prophecy of the Kingdom of God is the heart of the book.”” The final 
kingdom, after all worldly empires, beastly empires, are destroyed, be- 
longs to God and to his saints. In Daniel 2:44 the kingdom is almighty, 
eternal, and universal. The ultimate triumph of the Lord’s people 
is never in doubt. They shall receive the kingdom and the dominion 





20. Charles, op. cit., p. xlvi. Cf. E. Sutcliffe, Old Testament and Future Life (Westminster, 
Md.: Newman Bookshop, 1947). F. Nétscher, Altorientalischer und altestamentlichen Aufersteh- 
ungsglauben (1926). ‘“%. J. Alfrink, “L’Idee de resurrection d’apres Dan. 12:18,” Biblica, 40 
(1959), 355 ff. 

21. Schneider, of. cit., pp. 12 f. 
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forever (7:27). The patron of Israel, Michael, sees the culmination of 
the battle in the inauguration of the victorious kingdom which will last 
forever (12:1 ff.). 

Scholars have long debated the place of the Messiah in Daniel. There 
is no Son of David or royal Messiah in Daniel. There is no truly “Anointed 
One.” The verses 9: 25-26 are unclear, but this anointed one, probably a 
priest, dies before the kingdom comes. Irenaeus seems to have been 
among the first to see this as referring to the Messiah. Similarly the stone 
(Chapter 2) and the Son of man (Chapter 7) have been occasionally 
identified with the Messiah. But the Book of Daniel does not make this 
identification. The identification of the Son of man with Messiah is 
probably first made in Enoch and then is followed by the New Testament 
writers.” But if there is no strong indication of a personal Messiah, there 
is no doubt whatsoever of the victory of God and the establishment of 
his kingdom. Perhaps the fluid concept of the Servant of the Lord in 
Isaiah, and the idea of corporate personality in ancient Israel, would 
allow that the kingdom must have a king. But in Daniel that king is 
the God of gods and the Lord of kings. To him and to his saints belongs 
the victory. Because God is king, victory is assured. There is little con- 
cern for eternal life except in so far as it means participation in the eternal 
kingdom of God. 

The victory chants can be heard down the corridors of the ages. Even 
in time of trial the victory was so sure the saints could sing (7:9-14, 
26-27; 12:1-3). Neither the author of Daniel nor Paul lived to see the 
complete fulfillment of expectations of the eschaton, but there is no doubt 
of the coming (12:12 f.; cf. I Cor. 15:57). “Thine is the kingdom and 
the power and the glory, forever!” 





22. T. W. Manson, “Son of Man in Daniel, Enoch and the Gospels,” Bulletin of John Rylands 
Library (1950), p. 191. Cf. J. A. Emerton, “The Origin of the Son of Man Ideology,” Journal 
of Theological Studies, 9 (1958), pp. 225 ff. E. J. Young, Daniel’s Vision of the Son of Man 
(1958). 














The Kingdoms of Men and 
The Kingdom of God 


A Study of Daniel 7:1-14 


by ARNOLD B. RHopEsS 


INTRODUCTION 


To appreciate this famous passage, it is helpful to set it in its historical, 
canonical, literary, and theological contexts. According to one point of 
view, Daniel wrote the book which bears his name in the sixth century 
B.C., Chapters 1-6 being regarded as literal history and Chapters 7-12 as 
predictive vision. However, present-day scholarship, for the most part, 
regards the book as a pseudonym, compiled and written to encourage the 
People of God under the persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes in the 
second century B.C. Though the stories (Chaps. 1-6) were probably 
circulated in pre-Epiphanian form, the book as a book is addressed to the 
Epiphanian situation. 

In I Maccabees 1:10 Antiochus is called “a sinful root.” His perse- 
cution of the Jews was related to problems within his own kingdom, 
threats from neighboring kingdoms, and conflicts among the Jews them- 
selves. Upon the murder of Seleucus IV, Antiochus usurped the throne, 
and conflict continued within the royal house. The people of the Seleucid 
Empire were a mixed group with little to hold them together. Therefore, 
Antiochus was bent on unifying his rule. But the threats from without 
were as dangerous as the problems from within. Rome was becoming 
increasingly dominant in the affairs of the Near East and could dictate 
to other powers. Recently Egypt had lost Palestine and Phoenicia to the 
Seleucids, but Rome was friendly to the Ptolemies of Egypt. The eastern 
part of Antiochus’ empire was threatened by the Parthians. ‘To meet 
military expenses Antiochus robbed temples within the sphere of his rule, 
including the Temple in Jerusalem. Furthermore, in order to achieve 
unity within his empire, he promoted Hellenistic culture and religion, 
including the worship of Greek deities and even the worship of himself. 
Some Jews supported the attempt at Hellenization; while others opposed 
it vigorously. In addition, many struggles centered around the office of 
the high priest in Jerusalem. These weaknesses within the Jewish com- 
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munity encouraged Antiochus in his interference in Jewish affairs. 
Humiliated by Rome in a campaign against Egypt in 168 B.C. and 
frustrated by mounting Jewish opposition to his program of Hellenization, 
Antiochus sent Apollonius to ravage Jerusalem. This Apollonius did 
with a vengeance. Afterwards a Seleucid stronghold called “the Acra” 
was established in Jerusalem, composed of a Seleucid garrison, other 
non-Jews, and Jews who had been Hellenized. Finally, in response to 
Jewish resistance to his purpose of syncretism, Antiochus proscribed the 
practices of the Jewish religion (for example, circumcision, sacrifices, and 
Sabbath observance), set up pagan shrines throughout Palestine, and 
required Jews to eat swine’s flesh. To disobey was to incur the death 
penalty. But he brought his persecutions to their climax in December 
167 B.C. by erecting an altar and image to Olympian Zeus in the Temple. 
This construction is “the abomination that makes desolate” (Dan. 9:27; 
11:31; 12:11; 1 Macc. 1:54). It was in this context that the Maccabean 
rebellion took place and the Book of Daniel was written.’ 

The book belongs to the third division of the Hebrew Bible known as 
“the Writings.” Its position in the English Bible was determined by its 
Dosition in the Septuagint and the Vulgate. It is the only major apoca- 
lypse in the Protestant canon of the Old Testament. Chapters 1-6 are 
composed of a series of stories concerning Daniel and his friends, and 
Chapters 7-12 are a series of visions of history and destiny. The stories 
recall God’s faithfulness to his people in times of testing and call his 
people to renewed commitment within the covenant relation. Through 
apocalyptic symbolism the visions remind God’s suffering people that he 
is the sovereign Lord of all history and all kingdoms, and that he will 
establish his own Kingdom in the earth. The Book of Daniel “is more 
eschatological in its view of the judgment and the coming kingdom than 
the earlier prophets, but the shift has not yet been made from the expec- 
tation of an earthly kingdom to that of a purely spiritual kingdom.”” 

Chapters 2 and 7 are especially closely related, since each of them 
deals with the same four kingdoms of men and the same Kingdom of God. 
In Chapter 2 the four world kingdoms are symbolized by four metals: 
gold, silver, bronze, and iron. In Chapter 7 they are symbolized by four 
beasts: a lion, a bear, a leopard, and a nameless monster. In Chapter 2 





1. For the historical details of this period see I and II Maccabees; John Bright, A History of 
Israel (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1959), pp. 401-412; and Martin Noth, The History of 
Israel (2d English ed.; New York: Harper and Brothers Publishers, 1960), pp. 359-382. 


2. Arthur Jeffery, “The Book of Daniel,’ The Interpreter’s Bible, ed. George Buttrick (New 
York and Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1956), VI, 351. 
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the Kingdom of God is represented by a stone cut from a mountain with- 
out human hands, which is to destroy the kingdoms of men and is itself 
to become a mountain filling the whole earth. In Chapter 7 the Kingdom 
of God is received by “one like a son of man.” Obviously Chapter 7 is 
an enlargement of the theme already found in Chapter 2. In Chapter 7 
there is an antagonism toward the last world kingdom not expressed in 
Chapter 2. Furthermore, the date, “a time and times and half a time” 
(7:25) is not found in Chapter 2. H. Louis Ginsberg places Chapter 2 
in the third century B.C. and Chapter 7 in the second.’ 

Linguistically Chapter 7 is more closely related to the first half of the 
book (Chaps. 1-6), since Chapters 2:4b-7:28 are written in Aramaic 
and Chapters 1:1-2:4a and Chapters 8-12 in Hebrew.* However, in 
literary form and content it is more closely related to Chapters 8-12, if 
Chapter 2 is omitted from the comparison. 

Although the symbolism varies in each of the book’s divisions which 
follow Chapter 7 (Chaps. 8, 9, and 10-12), in each case the author pin- 
points Antiochus Epiphanes and God’s judgment upon him. 

Various theories are held concerning the composition of Chapter 7. 
Building upon the works of Sellin and Holscher, Aage Bentzen has con- 
cluded that verses 8, 11a, 20-22, and 24-25 are not original.’ Ginsberg 
maintains of these verses that the words “‘and about the ten horns on its 
head” (vs. 20) and “and the ten horns (signify that) from that kingdom 
there shall arise ten kings” (vs. 24) belong to the primary stratum and 
that they are Epiphanian.® The bulk of the materials considered sec- 
ondary by Bentzen and others Ginsberg dates at a later time during the 
same general period of Antiochus Epiphanes. Recently Julian Morgen- 
stern has proposed that verses 13-14 are an interpolation, maintaining 
that the figure of the “son of man” is left unmentioned in that section of 
the chapter (vss. 15-28) which constitutes the interpretation of the vision 
recorded in the first section.’ It may be said in reply, however, that 
verses 13-14 are integral to the structure of the vision, for the figure of 
the “one like a son of man” from heaven is the perfect antithesis of the 





3. Studies in Daniel (“Texts and Studies of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America” ; 
New York: Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 1948), pp. 5-23. 

4. The Qumran fragments of the Book of Daniel throw no light on the problem of the two 
languages; see Millar Burrows, More Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls (New York: Viking Press, 
1958), p. 173. 

5. Daniel (“Handbuch zum Alten Testament”; Tiibingen: Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck), 1937), PP. 30-31. 

6. Op. cit., pp. 11-23. 

7. “The ‘Son of Man’ of Daniel 7:13 f.: A New Interpretation,” Journal of Biblical Literature, 
LXXX (March 1961), 65-66. 
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beasts from the sea.’ Regardless of how Chapter 7 may have been com- 
posed, as a part of the Book of Daniel it must be seen against the back- 
ground of the persecution of the Jews by Antiochus Epiphanes. It is a 
powerful and dramatic presentation of the triumphant Kingdom of God 
versus the proud kingdoms of men. The heart of the chapter is Daniel’s 
vision and its interpretation (vss. 2-27), which is enclosed within a brief 
introduction (vs. 1) and a brief conclusion (vs. 28). We shall give 
detailed attention only to verses 1-14, but these verses will be treated in 
the light of the remainder of the chapter. This first half of the chapter is 
composed of a statement of the setting of the vision (vs. 1) and the vision 
itself in four scenes: the four beasts (vss. 2-8), the convening of the 
heavenly court (vss. 9-10), the execution of the sentence (vss. 11-12), 
and the one like a son of man (vss. 13-14). 


THE SETTING OF THE VISION (7:1) 


In the first year of Belshazzar king of Babylon, Daniel saw a dream and visions 
of his head upon his bed. Then he wrote the dream; a summary of matters he 
told (7:1).9 

This verse and verse 28 constitute the literary frame in which the meat 
of the chapter is set. Verse 1 connects the vision with the stories which 
precede. In addition to this reference Belshazzar is mentioned throughout 
Chapter 5 and once in Chapter 8 (vs. 1), but nowhere else in the Bible. 
It may seem strange to some to find a statement of his death in 5:30 and 
then find him still alive in 7:1 and 8:1, but it should be remembered that 
the author was not arranging his material in a strictly chronological 
pattern. Belshazzar is called “king of Babylon” in the passage under 
consideration, referred to repeatedly as “king” in Chapter 5, and spoken 
of as “Belshazzar the king” in 8:1. Furthermore, he is considered the son 
of Nebuchadnezzar in 5:2, 11, 13, and 18. According to Babylonian 
records he was the oldest son of Nabonidus, the last king of the Neo- 
Babylonian Empire. In Babylonian documents dates were not reckoned 
according to the years of Belshazzar. Nevertheless, he served as co-regent 
with Nabonidus from 554 to 539 B.C., because the latter was usually 
pursuing archaeological and military interests away from home. Some 
think the word “father” used of Nebuchadnezzar in Chapter 5 has the 
general meaning of “ancestor” and that Belshazzar was a biological 





8. Cf. Bentzen, op. cit., pp. 29-30. Here Bentzen uses this argument from Junker against 
Noth, who considers only verses 2-7, 11b as the original vision. 

9. The textual problems found in the latter part of this verse are not treated here for lack 
of space. 
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descendant of Nebuchadnezzar. But, in the light of the publication of 
fragments of the “Prayer of Nabonidus” from Qumran Cave IV," David 
Noel Freedman supports the thesis that the original references in Daniel 
4 and 5 were to Nabonidus, not to Nebuchadnezzar." This means that 
the change of the name was made either in the oral or in the written 
tradition, probably before the author of our Book of Daniel made use of 
the Daniel stories found in Chapters 1-6. 

Here (7:1) and in 10:1 Daniel is introduced in the third person but 
speaks throughout the visions in the first person, whereas in the stories 
he is referred to in the third person. But who is Daniel? Is he to be 
regarded primarily as an exemplary Jew of the Babylonian Captivity, or 
as a legendary sage, who plays the role of the representative Jew?” This 
question cannot be answered with absolute certainty. It is possible, 
however, that the figure of Daniel comes from a variety of sources.” 
Some of the details of the stories leave the impression that there was a 
historical Daniel of the Babylonian Exile who became the symbol of a 
devout Judaism. Furthermore, as a dreamer and an interpreter of dreams 
Daniel recalls the life of the patriarch Joseph. In addition, the Dan’el 
of Ezekiel 14:14, 20 and 28:3 seems to be a legendary hero of great 
antiquity, who was characterized by righteousness and wisdom. He is 
probably to be identified with the Dan’el of the Ras Shamra text now 
known as “The Tale of Aghat.”"* Here Dan’el is characterized as “up- 
right,” and as one who judges the cause of the widow and the fatherless. 
It is certainly possible that this hero was one of the sources for depicting 
the model Israelite. 


ScENE ONE—THE Four Beasts (7:2-8) 


Daniel answered and said, “I was watching in my vision by night, and behold, 
the four winds of the heavens were stirring up the great sea. And four great beasts 
were coming up from the sea, differing one from another. The first was like a lion 
and had wings of an eagle. I was watching while its wings were plucked off, and 





10. J. T. Milik, “‘ ‘Priere de Nabonide’ et autres écrits d’ un cycle de Daniel,” Revue Biblique, 
LXIII (July 1956), 407-415. 

11.““The Prayer of Nabonidus,” Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, No. 
145 (February 1957), 31-32. 

12.See E. W. Heaton, The Book of Daniel (“Torch Bible Commentaries”; London: SCM 
Press, 1956), pp. 24-28. 

13. See Carl G. Howie, The Book of Ezekiel, The Book of Dcniel (“The Layman’s Bible Com- 
mentary”; Richmond: John Knox Press, 1961), pp. 91-92. 

14. Translated by H. L. Ginsberg in Ancient Near Eastern Texts, ed. James B. Pritchard 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1950), pp. 149-155. 

15. The Septuagint and Vulgate do not have “Daniel answered and said”; Theodotion does 
not have “answered and said.” The expression adds nothing essential to the thought. 
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it was lifted up from the earth and caused to stand upon two feet like a man; and 
a man’s heart was given to it. And behold, another beast, a second one, resembling 
a bear; and it was raised up on one side, and three ribs were in its mouth between 
its teeth; and so it was told, ‘Arise, devour much flesh.’ After this I was watching, 
and behold, another like a leopard, and it had four wings of a bird on its back; 
and the beast had four heads; and dominion was given to it. After this I was 
watching in visions of the night, and behold, a fourth beast, dreadful and terrible 
and exceedingly strong; and it had great iron teeth; it was devouring and crushing, 
and was treading down the residue with its feet; and it was behaving differently 
from all the beasts that preceded it; and it had ten horns. I was considering the 
horns, and behold, another horn, a little one, came up among them, and three of 
the former horns were uprooted before it, and behold eyes like the eyes of a man 
were in this horn, and a mouth speaking great things (7:2-8). 


Daniel begins his narration with a formula, “I was watching” (hazéh 
h* wéth), which is used repeatedly to call attention to the various scenes 
of the vision, but is used only once in the interpretation of the vision (vs. 
21). The participle is used with a finite verb to form a periphrastic 
construction. 

Much of the symbolism of Daniel’s vision is rooted in the mythology 
of the ancient Near East. This means that the author made use of thought 
forms current in his total heritage and adapted them in such a way as to 
make them instruments of his message. Years ago Hermann Gunkel asso- 
ciated “the four winds of the heavens,” “the great sea,” and the “four 
great beasts” with elements in the Babylonian Tiamat myth,” and most 
scholars have followed his lead. The four winds are the south, north, east, 
and west, all mentioned in the Babylonian Eniéima elish, Tablet IV, line 
43. The phrase “the four winds” occurs in the Endma elish, Tablet IV, 
line 42; Daniel 8:8; 11:4; Zechariah 2:6; 6:5; and II Esdras 13:5. 
The winds and agitated water in the passage under consideration are 
associated with the Chaos motif. “The great sea” usually designates the 
Mediterranean (for example, Josh. 1:4), but here it is primarily the 
mysterious mythological Sea used as the symbol of evil forces. According 
to the Canaanite story of Baal, the sea-dragon Yam (“Sea”) is also called 
Tannin, Lotan (Leviathan), “the winding serpent” (cf. Isa. 27:1), 
and “Shalyat of the seven heads.” The ancient story of the dragon is 
alluded to in many places in the Old Testament (for example, Gen. 1:2; 
Isa. 27:13; 51:10; Ps. 74:13-17). When the seer in Revelation 21:1 says 
“and the sea was no more,” he is speaking of the end of evil. Chaotic 
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waters are sometimes symbolic of turbulent nations (Isa. 17:12-13; 
Jer. 6:23; 46:7-8). When the biblical writers use expressions which had 
their origin in ancient mythology, those expressions have been run 
through the “chemistry” of Israel’s faith and have thereby become 
suitable vehicles for communicating the distinctive, biblical revelation. 

The four beasts symbolize four world kingdoms. The use of animals to 
represent nations is not confined to the Book of Daniel (cf. Ezek. 29:3; 
Ps, 68:30; Rev. 13:1-18). “The four great beasts” as presented in Daniel 
7 seem to be an adaptation of a four-empire theory already widely held 
before the time of the author of Daniel.’ When the author says the beasts 
“were coming up from the sea,” he gives their theological location; when 
he later says they “shall arise from the earth” (vs. 17), he gives their 
geographical and political location. The fact that this geographical and 
political location has not been spelled out with absolute clarity has given 
rise to many theories concerning the identifications of the four world 
kingdoms symbolized by the four beasts. It is impossible to debate the 
issue here. The present writer accepts the following identifications: the 
lion with Neo-Babylonia, the bear with Media, the leopard with Persia, 
and the nameless monster with Greece (Alexander and his successors) .* 

The first beast, a winged lion, appropriately symbolizes the Neo- 
Babylonian Empire; the winged lions of ancient Mesopotamian gateways, 
temples, and palaces are now common knowledge (cf. Ezek. 1). Just as 
the Neo-Babylonian Empire (embodied in the person of Nebuchad- 
nezzar) is represented in 2:38 as “the head of gold,” the most precious 
of metals, so here the same empire is represented by a “creation” which 
combines the kingliest of animals and the most lordly of birds. Nebuchad- 
nezzar is compared to a lion in Jeremiah 50:17 (cf. 4:7; 49:19), and his 
horsemen are compared to an eagle on account of their swiftness in 
Habakkuk 1:8(cf. Jer. 49:22; Ezek. 17:3). In fact, verse 4b is inter- 
preted by some to refer to Nebuchadnezzar’s illness and recovery as 
reported in Chapter 4. It is interpreted by others to refer to Babylon’s 
loss of power when it fell. This would mean the substitution of a timid 
human heart for the courageous heart of the beast. In the Bible as a 
whole Babylon is ordinarily a literal city, but occasionally it is a symbol 
of human pride and power (for example, Gen. 11; Rev. 18). 





17. Ginsberg, op. cit., pp. 56. 

18. For the most thorough treatment of this problem, see H. H. Rowley, Darius the Mede and 
the Four World Empires in the Book of Daniel (Reprint; Cardiff: University of Wales Press 
Board, 1959). 
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The bear symbolizes the Median Empire. However, there are prob- 
lems connected with this identification. In 5:30-31 we read, “That very 
night Belshazzar the Chaldean king was slain. And Darius the Mede” 
received the kingdom, being about sixty-two years old.” At face value 
this seems to imply that a Median kingdom followed the Babylonian; yet 
as a known fact of history Cyrus the Persian conquered Babylon in 539 
B.C. In other words, strictly speaking, there is no chronological place 
for a Median kingdom after the Neo-Babylonian. This problem is to be 
understood in light of the four-empire theory mentioned earlier. In an 
early form of this theory the first empire was the Assyrian, the second the 
Median, and the third the Persian. A fourth was added to the three- 
empire theory to make it a four-empire theory upon the occasion of the 
conquests of Alexander the Great. Discontented groups within the em- 
pire of Alexander and his successors longed for a fifth empire that would 
“overthrow the Greeks and stem the tide of Hellenization.” The author 
of Daniel substituted the Neo-Babylonian Empire for the Assyrian and 
the Kingdom of God for the fifth empire.” Of course he was more 
interested in the empire which had swallowed up the Jewish people than 
in the more ancient Assyrian Empire. But his substitution at this point 
presents us with the historical problem, for the Median Kingdom as such 
largely paralleled the Neo-Babylonian. Cyrus united Media and Persia 
in 549 B. C. But our author was more interested in theology than in 
chronology. He may well have known more of the facts of history than 
he enumerates, but history was for him more than strict chronology. It 
was the outworking of the purpose of God. In other words, God permits 
the kingdoms from the “Sea” to have their day, but they will be destroyed 
and he will establish his own Kingdom forever. 

The bear does not appear frequently in the symbolic art of the ancient 
Near East. In the Old Testament it is sometimes mentioned in the same 
context with the lion (I Sam. 17:34-37; Amos 5:19; Hos. 13:8; Isa. 
11:7; Lam. 3:10; Prov. 28:15) and occasionally apart from the lion 
(II Sam. 17:8; II Kings 2:24; Isa. 59:11; Prov. 17:12). It is possible 
that the writer means to say by the use of the bear that the Median 
Empire was inferior in strength to the Neo-Babylonian (cf. 2:32, 39). 
Various meanings have been suggested for the words “it was raised on 





19. For contrasting views concerning the identification of Darius the Mede, see H. H. Rowley, 
op. cit., pp. 9-60, and John C. Whitcomb, Jr., Darius the Mede (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans, 1959). Rowley holds that Darius is ‘‘a conflation of confused traditions,” while Whitcomb 
maintains that he is Gubaru, governor of Babylon under Cyrus, and not Ugbaru, the governor 
of Gutium and conqueror of Babylon, and that he was given the honorific title “Darius.” 


20. Jeffery, op. cit., pp. 373-375. 
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one side.” Perhaps they indicate that the bear was lying in a position 
ready to strike; or that the bear (Median Kingdom) was only “half 
there,” so to speak. 

It has been suggested that “fangs” be read instead of “ribs” in the 
statement, “‘and three ribs were in its mouth between its teeth.””* When 
the translation “ribs” has been accepted, it has been variously understood 
of particular areas. Regardless of details, the writer is saying that the 
bear is rapacious. The command “ ‘Arise, devour much flesh’ ” seems 
to reflect the prophecy that God would stir up the Medes against Babylon 
(Isa. 13:17-18; Jer. 51:11, 28). 

The third beast, a leopard, symbolizes the Persian Empire. In addition 
to this occurrence in Daniel, the leopard is referred to in six passages of 
the Old Testament (Hos. 13:7; Isa. 11:6; Jer. 5:6; 13:23; Hab. 1:8; 
Song of Sol. 4:8; cf. Rev. 13:2). This animal also is depicted in ancient 
Near Eastern art. In the context of Daniel 7, it seems to suggest the 
rapidity of the conquests of Cyrus; its “four wings” the swift extension 
of the Persian dominion to the four quarters of the earth; and its “four 
heads” four Persian kings (cf. 11:2). The Cyrus Cylinder indicates that 
Cyrus claimed to be the ruler of the four quarters of the earth. The first 
four major kings of the Persian Empire were Cyrus the Great (549-530), 
Darius I (522-486), Xerxes I or Ahasuerus (486-465), and Artaxerxes I 
(465-424), but this listing is not necessarily identical with the one in 
the mind of our author.” In fact, it is possible that he was not thinking 
of four kings at all but was using the expression “four heads” to em- 
phasize further the universal spread of this empire. Of the four empires 
mentioned in Daniel 7, only the first (Neo-Babylonian) and the fourth 
(Greek) oppressed the Jews. The Persians were benevolent overlords. 
The great prophet of the exile had told his people that Yahweh stirred up 
Cyrus and gave him nations (Isa. 41: 2-4), called him his shepherd as the 
fulfiller of his purpose for Israel (Isa. 44:28), and addressed him as his 
“messiah,” even though Cyrus did not know him (Isa. 45:1-4). Cyrus 
was a generous ruler over the conquered peoples within his realm as 
demonstrated in a variety of ways. By his decree the Jews were permitted 
to return to Jerusalem and rebuild the Temple (II Chron. 36: 20-23; 
Ezra 1:1-11). Darius continued the benevolent policy inaugurated by 
Cyrus, and the Temple in Jerusalem was completed during his reign 





21. Howie, op. cit., p. 119; cf. Ginsberg, op. cit., p. 15. 
22. For a thorough review of this problem, see Rowley, op. cit., pp. 138-160. 
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(Ezra 6:1-22). Furthermore, it was during the reign of Artaxerxes that 
Nehemiah rebuilt the walls of Jerusalem. 


The nameless monster symbolizes the Greek Empire of Alexander the 
Great and his successors. He is so horrible that he cannot be described in 
terms of animals and combinations of animals, but corresponds to the 
kingdom represented by iron in Chapter 2. The figure of the beast, how- 
ever, may be related to Babylonian and Canaanite dragonic conceptions, 
The Greek Empire is thought of as being so powerful and destructive 
that it even treads down the residue with its feet. Though each of the four 
empires is obviously different in certain respects from the others, it was 
really Alexander and his successors who deliberately supplanted estab- 
lished customs with the forms of Hellenistic culture. Of course the 
writer of Daniel was most conscious of the kind, and method, of Helleni- 
zation adopted by the Seleucids. The “ten horns” of the monster probably 
represent ten Seleucid kings, though the horn is sometimes a figure for 
strength (for example, Deut. 33:17; I Kings 22:11; Ps. 75:4-5, 10). 
Nevertheless, a king is usually thought of as one who exercises strength. 
The little horn is undoubtedly Antiochus Epiphanes, who usurped the 
throne by uprooting three other claimants. Antiochus is also referred to 
in 8:9-14, 24-25; and 11:31-33 and is again called “a little horn” in 
8:9. His “eyes” call attention to his shrewdness and pride (cf. 8:23), his 
“mouth” to his arrogant and blasphemous boasting (11:36; I Macc. 
1:24; cf. Rev. 13:5-6). At the end of verse 8 the Septuagint has the 
clause, “and he was waging war with the saints” (cf. vs. 21; Rev. 11:7). 


ScENE Two—TuHeE CoNvVENING OF THE HEAVENLY CourT (7:9-10) 
I was watching: 


As thrones were placed 

And an Ancient of Days took his seat; 
His raiment was like white snow, 

And the hair of his head like pure wool; 
His throne was flames of fire, 

Its wheels blazing fire. 
A stream of fire was flowing 

And coming forth from his presence; 
A thousand thousands were serving him, 

And many myriads were standing before him; 
The court took its seat, 

And the books were opened (7:9-10). 
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By way of contrast the scene now shifts from the beasts of the Abyss to 
the convening of the court in heaven. It is introduced by the formula, “I 
was watching,” and is written in poetry. This and the following scenes 
of the judgment and the “one like a son of man” were of far greater 
importance to the seer than the scene of the four beasts. It appears that 
various aspects of the poet’s symbolism go back ultimately to ancient 
Near Eastern mythological motifs, especially the annual enthronement 
of the deity at the New Year festival. This does not mean that the author 
of Daniel believed in the pagan theology associated with this festival or 
that Yahweh was necessarily re-enthroned each year in a comparable 
manner in Israel. It means that the author used thought forms associated 
with the idea of an annually repeated judgment at the turn of the year to 
depict eschatological judgment in a symbolic way, just as we use the 
thought forms of our time as a means of communicating the gospel. Yet, 
while the ultimate background of aspects of this theophany may be 
Babylonian, Canaanite, and Iranian, its immediate background is the 
Old Testament itself. 


A king pronounces judgment from his throne. In thinking of Jerusalem 
as the capital of Israel the psalmist says: 


There thrones for judgment were set, 
The thrones of the house of David (Ps, 122:5). 


Presumably the thrones in Daniel’s vision are arranged for use by the 
Ancient of Days and his assessors. It is also possible that the one like a 
son of man is to have a throne. That God, in the manner of a human 
king, has a heavenly council associated with him is a frequently recurring 
idea in the Old Testament (for example, I Kings 22:19-23; Jer. 23:18, 
22; Gen. 1:26; Job 1:1-2:10; 15:8; Pss. 29:1; 82; cf. Matt. 19:28; 
I Cor, 6:2; Rev. 4:4; 20:4). 

Some have found a connection between the title “an Ancient of Days” 
and “father of years,” one of the titles given to El in the Ras Shamra 
texts. Charles maintains that the title in Aramaic was originally “one like 
an ancient of days.”” In any case, the term is not used to imply that there 
was a time when God was not; rather is it an anthropomorphic way (cf. 
Isa. 6:1; Ezek. 1:26) of saying that God is to be revered as the Judge of 
all generations of men (cf. Pss. go; 102). “White snow” and “pure wool” 
symbolize the Judge’s spotless purity and unimpeachable integrity (cf. 





23.R. H. Charles, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Daniel (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1929), pp. 181-182. 
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Isa. 1:18; Ps. 51:7, 97:1-5; Rev. 1:14). Much of the Old Testament 
furnishes a background for associating the appearance of the divine 
Judge with fire (for example, Gen. 15:17; Exod. 3:2; Num. 16:35; 
Deut. 4:24; Isa. 6:1-8; cf. Heb. 12:29), and the wheels of blazing fire 
may well have their background in the wheels of Ezekiel’s visions (Chaps. 
1, 10; cf. II Kings 2:10-12). The “stream of fire” coming forth from the 
divine presence signifies “the irrestibility of the divine energy.” The 
“thousands” are attendants, members of the heavenly hosts (see Deut. 
33:2; I Kings 22:19; Rev. 5:11). The “myriads” may refer to the same 
group, though it may designate those who are about to be judged. The 
court is convened and the books recording human deeds are opened to 
reveal the evidence on the basis of which judgment is to be made (cf. 
Ps. 56:8; Mal. 3:16; Rev. 20:12), an idea not confined to Israel. In 
this context it is primarily the deeds of the four beasts that are to be 
investigated. 


ScENE THREE—THE EXECUTION OF THE SENTENCE (7:1I-12) 


I was watching then on account of the sound of the great words which the horn 
was speaking. I was watching when the beast was slain and its body was destroyed 
and it was given over to burning by fire. As for the rest of the beasts, their dominion 
was taken away, but a prolongation in life was granted them for a season and 
a time (7: 11-12). 

The death sentence is to be executed on the fourth beast (the Greek 
Empire) on account of the blasphemous arrogance of the little hom 
(Antiochus Epiphanes), in whom its transgressions have reached their 
full measure (8:23). “It was given over to burning by fire” means that 
the empire is devoted to complete destruction (cf. Isa. 64:11), not that 
all of its citizens are consigned to the torments of “hell.” “The rest of the 
beasts” are the Neo-Babylonian Empire, the Median Empire, and the 
Persian Empire, whose relations to the People of God have been more 
pleasant. Although they have lost their status as empires, their existence 
as self-conscious peoples will continue so long as God decrees. 


ScENE Four—THE One Like s Son or MAN (7:13-14) 
I was watching in visions of the night, 
And behold, with the clouds of heaven 


One like a son of man was coming, 
And unto the Ancient of Days he came 





24. James A. Montgomery, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Daniel 
(“International Critical Commentary”; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1927), p. 298: 
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And before him he was presented. 

And to him was given dominion 
And glory and kingdom, 

That all peoples, nations, and tongues 
Should serve him; 

His dominion is an everlasting dominion, 
That shall not pass away, 

And his kingdom one 
That shall not be destroyed (7: 13-14). 


In contrast to the figures like the beasts from the Sea of Chaos, who 
have been judged and sentenced, is the “one like a son of man,” who 
comes “with the clouds of heaven,” is presented before the Ancient of 
Days in a manner appropriate to the Royal Court, and is given the in- 
destructible Kingdom of God. The “clouds” seem to indicate that he is a 
heavenly being and uses celestial transportation (cf. Exod. 13:21-22; 
I Kings 8: 10-11; Isa. 19:1; Jer. 4:13; Ezek. 10:4; Pss. 18:9-12; 97: 2-4; 
104:3; but see I Enoch 14:8). The Aramaic expression k*var **ndsh 
means in effect “one like a man,” that is, one who has the appearance 
of an individual human being. The identification of this manlike Figure in 
this particular passage is one of the most debated issues in the whole of 
biblical interpretation.” There are four principal classifications under 
which the various theories of identification may be grouped: the 
Messianic, the collective, the combined, and the mythological. 

The Messianic understanding of the Son of Man is found in some late 
Jewish documents and in the New Testament. In the Similitudes of 
Enoch (I Enoch 46:1-4; 48:2; 62:9, 14; 63:11; 69:26-27; 70:1), he 
seems to be a transcendental individual, but he is not there identified with 
the Davidic Messiah. To insist that because Jesus applied the title to him- 
self (for example, in Matt. 25:31; Mark 10:45) the author of Daniel 
necessarily intended it of the Messiah is logically to undercut the very 
uniqueness of the biblical faith as historical revelation. Earlier commen- 
tators, for the most part, subscribed to the Messianic interpretation of 
Daniel 7:13, and this view continues to have many advocates at the 
present time. Very conservative scholars tend to take this position with- 
out exception. For example, this is the position held by Edward J. 
Young.” Young feels that the Messianic interpretation has found support 





25. For bibliographical reviews of viewpoints see Rowley, op. cit., pp. 62n-64n; Montgomery, 
Op. cit., pp. 317-324. 

26. The Prophecy of Daniel (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 1949); cf. H. C. Leupold, 
Exposition of Daniel (Columbus, Ohio: Wartburg Press, 1949). 
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recently from the mythological view in its stress upon the personal nature 
of the heavenly Figure.”” While this is true in a sense, it should also be 
remembered that some of those who find the origin of the Figure in 
mythology reject the Messianic interpretation of Daniel 7:13 in favor of 
the collective. 

The collective interpretation has been held by a large number of 
scholars for many years. The word “collective” means that these men 
consider the “one like a son of man” a symbolic representation of “the 
saints of the Most High.” The chief argument is that in the vision itself 
the “one like a son of man” is given the eternal Kingdom (vss. 13-14) 
and in the interpretation of the vision (vss. 15-27) by the celestial at- 
tendant (vs. 16) “the saints of the Most High” (that is, the true People 
of God) receive the Kingdom (vss. 18, 22, 27). This corresponds to the 
fact that each of the four beasts represents a kingdom of men. It is 
interesting to note that in Psalm 80: 13 the wild boar (a beast) represents 
Israel’s unclean enemies and in verse 17 of the same Psalm the “son of 
man” (Hebrew, ben ’ddhadm) represents Israel. T. W. Manson insists 
that the personage of Daniel 7:13 is not a heavenly figure but an earthly 
one, a symbol of Israel or the Remnant, and that “the clouds” are a 
means of transportation from earth to heaven (see I Enoch 14:8) .¥ 

The combined view regards the Figure of verse 13 as including both 
collective and individual meanings. Adam C. Welch presents his version 
of this hypothesis in his Visions of the End.” While he accepts the sym- 
bolic value of the manlike one, he is unwilling to settle for a symbolic 
meaning only. He finds the thought of the writer consistent with the 
thought of the Old Testament about the Messiah and feels it is unnatural 
to think of the saints as coming in the clouds, standing before God, or 
receiving the authority of the Kingdom. He suggests the possibility of an 
angelic figure, who represents the saints. Welch’s work was first pub- 
lished in 1922. 

A more recent exponent of the combined view is Arthur Jeffery.” 
Jeffery maintains that the author of Daniel is less interested in the 
Figure of verse 13 than in his accomplishments. The Figure represents 
both the Kingdom of the saints and the Messianic King who inaugurates 
the Kingdom. The four beasts represent not peoples but kingdoms, and 





27. Op. cit., p. 155. 
28. “The Son of Man in Daniel, Enoch and the Gospels,” Reprint from Bulletin of the John 
Rylands Library, XXXII (March 1950), pp. 173-175. 


29. Reprint; London: James Clarke Co., 1958, pp. 128-134. 
30. Op. cit., pp. 460-462. 
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in the Book of Daniel king and kingdom interchange (7:17; 2:36-45; 
8:21), for the king stands for his kingdom. “The figure here is parallel 
to the stone in 2:34, which is an individual stone when it smashes the 
image but later becomes the mountain which is the kingdom. Here as 
an individual he receives the kingdom which in vs. 27 becomes the 
kingdom of the saints.”*' If Jeffery’s interpretation is correct, verse 14 
is to be associated with the conversion of the Gentiles in the last days. 


The mythological approach to this subject does not necessarily pre- 
clude any one of the theories already reviewed, because it has to do 
fundamentally with the origin of the Son of Man concept. The forms 
which this approach takes sometimes differ widely from one another. 
Only a few illustrations of these forms can be given here. In 1900 
Nathaniel Schmidt proposed that Michael, the guardian angel of Israel, 
was the correct identification of the Figure in Daniel 7:13 largely on the 
basis of the kinds of descriptions given of angels in the Book of Daniel 
(see 3:25; 8:15; 9:21; 10:5, 16, 18; 12:6-7; cf. Rev. 14:14). “In the 
Apocalypse of John,” he says, “it is the dragon that Michael fights; in 
Assumptio Mosis it is Satan. Originally it was Tiamat, and Michael’s 
prototype is Marduk.”” 

Carl H. Kraeling sees the origin of the title of Daniel 7:13 in the 
blending of Marduk and the Iranian Gayomart.* Emil G. H. Kraeling 
finds the prototype of the Son of Man in the Marduk of a period later 
than the Chaldean and identifies the “‘one like a son of man” as “the 
king who is to be the ruler of the future Hebrew commonwealth.” How- 
ever, he admits that the concept may be Jewish in origin. In this case, 
the idea of translation (cf. Moses and Elijah) would be involved, and 
the king would be a David redivivus.* 

Aage Bentzen® accepts Sigmund Mowinckel’s thesis that at the New 
Year Festival in pre-exilic Israel Yahweh’s victory over the beast of 
Chaos was celebrated and Yahweh was re-enthroned as King. But Israel’s 
disappointments caused her to look beyond New Year’s to the eschaton, 





31. Ibid., p. 461. 

32. “The ‘Son of Man’ in the Book of Daniel,” Journal of Biblical Literature, XIX (1900), 
22-28. 

33. Anthropos and Son of Man (“Columbia University Oriental Series” ; New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1927), pp. 128-188. 

34. “Some Babylonian and Iranian Mythology in the Seventh Chapter of Daniel,” Oriental 
Studies in Honour of Cursetji Erachji Pavry, ed. Jal Dastur Cursetji Pavry (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1933), pp. 228-231. 

35. This summary is based on Bentzen’s King and Messiah (London: Lutterworth Press, 1955), 
passim; and J. A. Emerton, “The Origin of the Son of Man Imagery,” Journal of Theological 
Studies, New Series, IX (October 1958), 230-231. 
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the day of salvation. Daniel 7 is an eschatologizing of the enthronement 
ceremony, especially as that ceremony is suggested by Psalm 2. The four 
beasts of Daniel 7 correspond to the conspiring nations of the Psalm. 
The Son of Man in Daniel corresponds to the Anointed One in the 
Psalm. With this thesis is associated the idea that the Davidic king is 
Primeval Man. Out of the myth of this Man has come the kingship 
ideology of the Near East. Adam is enthroned as king according to 
Genesis 1, and “the son of man” is so enthroned according to Psalm 8, 
Thus, while identifying the Son of Man as king in the trz Lition behind 
Daniel 7, Bentzen accepts the Figure of verse 13 as a symbol for the 
Jewish people. 

Still another version of the mythological approach is that of Sigmund 
Mowinckel.* Mowinckel defends the thesis that the “one like a man” in 
Daniel is a symbol for the People of God and is not in that context to be 
identified with a personal Messiah of any kind. The seer borrowed the 
Figure from tradition. Over against Bentzen he says: ““The Messiah and 
the Son of Man have no common origin, not even in the royal ideology 
of the ancient east.’*” Futhermore, he maintains that the conception of 
the Primordial Man has an origin different from that of the first created 
man (Adam), though the two conceptions are likely to have influenced 
each other. Although the concept of the Son of Man originated in myths 
about the Primordial Man, the Jews of the late period made no identi- 
fication of the one with the other. On the other hand, they did come to 
identify the Son of Man with the Messiah. By making this identification, 
they “made him the representative of the living, personal God, who 
created the world and who reveals Himself and is at work in the actual 
course of history.” 


J. A. Emerton” has built his thesis in part upon the work of Bentzen, 
but has moved on beyond Bentzen. He wisely recognizes that there may 
be aspects of truth in various theories. He feels that the mythological 
elements of Daniel 7 were mediated to Israel through Canaan (for 
example, Baal’s victory over Yam and El’s identification as “father of 
years”). Emerton accepts Muwinckel’s theory of an Israelite enthrone- 
ment festival and Bentzen’s theory of the relation of the imagery of that 
festival to Daniel 7. However, he maintains that the evidence is in- 








36. As found in He That Cometh, trans. G. W. Anderson (New York and Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, n. d.), pp. 346-450. 


37. Ibid., p. 421. 
38. Ibid., p. 436. 
39. Op. cit., pp. 225-242. 
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sufficient to support Bentzen’s theory that the Primal Man is the basis of 
the royal ideology, or that the Son of Man is to be identified with the 
Davidic king. The language used of the Son of Man, he argues, suggests 
Yahweh. The Son of Man coming with the clouds is associated with Baal 
as rider on the clouds. In the Old Testament apart from Daniel 7, it is 
Yahweh himself who is associated with the clouds. “The Son of Man in 
Dan. vii seems...to play the part of Yahweh in the enthronement 
festival.”* This chapter may be interpreted in terms of the enthrone- 
ment festival, but the Son of Man coming with the clouds corresponds 
to Yahweh rather than to the Davidic king. The assault on Zion by the 
forces of the oppressor reflects the battle with the forces of Chaos. It is 
probable that El, the head of the Canaanite pantheon, installed Baal as 
king. “The Israelite enthronement festival was probably an adaptation 
of a pre-Davidic Jebusite rite,”*' which involved El Elyon corresponding 
to El, and another deity corresponding to Baal. In certain Israelite circles 
Yahweh was considered subordinate to El Elyon (cf. Deut. 32:8-9). 
After the capture of Jerusalem by David, Yahweh was increasingly 
identified with Elyon. As the old myth was reinterpreted in relation to 
the supremacy of Yahweh (already identified as Elyon and Baal), the 
Son of Man was given the status of an angel. Thus the hypothesis of 
Emerton may be summarized. 

Recently Julian Morgenstern® has proposed the view that the “son of 
man” of Daniel 7: 13-14 has its origin in an Epiphanian reconditioning 
of the ancient Tyrian new year festival, when the old god Ba’al Shamem 
(to whom the Ancient of Days corresponds) is about to depart to the 
realm of the dead for the winter months, and the young resurrected god 
Melcarth (to whom the Son of Man corresponds) ascends his throne, 
passes judgment, and determines the destinies for the year ahead. But 
these are really not two deities, but one, in two reciprocal stages of being. 
To some extent Solomon was influenced by this religion and in turn 
influenced the religion of Israel. As the Tyrian king enacted the role of 
the god at the new year festival, so did the kings of Judah enact the role 
of Yahweh at the Israelite New Year Festival. Verses 13-14 of Daniel 7 
are a part of a longer fragment once integral to the book, but these two 
verses as they now stand are accidental interpolations. Morgenstern 
repudiates the identification of the Son of Man with the Jewish people 





40. Ibid., p. 232. 
41. Ibid., p. 240. 
42. Op. cit., pp. 65-77. 
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and seeks to trace the influence of Daniel 7:13-14 on later Judaism and 
Christianity. 

Up to this point in the treatment of the problem of identifying the 
“one like a son of man,” the present writer has summarized the positions 
held by others. He now seeks to make a constructive statement of his 
own concerning the matter. Each position has competent advocates, and 
it ill behooves any one to dogmatize about a problem where the evidence 
is so inconclusive. In fact, there may be elements of truth in each posi- 
tion. Though the strict Messianic interpretation seems improbable, it is 
recognized as a possibility. At least its supporters keep us reminded of 
the relation of the Figure in Daniel 7: 13 to the total message of salvation 
in the Bible. There is strong evidence in the text of Daniel itself to com- 
mend the collective view. It also keeps us reminded that the “one like a 
son of man” was and is essentially a message of assurance for the People 
of God. The combined theory seems to come closest to doing justice to 
all the evidence, especially that in the Book of Daniel itself. Each beast 
represents a kingdom, and each kingdom is embodied in its king. Yet, it 
is not clear that “Messiah” is exactly the right word to describe the 
manlike one. The combination is that of a Leader and the Kingdom of 
God which he represents. Undoubtedly the author of Daniel has made 


great use of many elements in Near Eastern mythological traditions, but « 


he has handled them in such a distinctive way that thus far at least his 
creative synthesis has made absolute certainty in analysis impossible. The 
theory of an annual enthronement festival in Israel, which is the pre- 
supposition of some of the mythological interpretations, is based primarily 
on analogy to other Near Eastern religions rather than on the biblical 
data themselves. Nevertheless, it is admitted that the symbolism associ- 
ated with an enthronement ceremony does play a part in the communica- 
tion of Old Testament faith. Bentzen tends to strain the evidence to 
relate the Son of Man to the Davidic king by means of the enthronement 
festival. Strange as it may seem, Mowinckel’s enthronement hypothesis 
has been used by others as a basis for identifying the Son of Man, but 
Mowinckel insists that the king ideology has been wrongly applied in 
this case. Emerton’s thesis is brilliant but of necessity based largely on 
analogy and conjecture. He and Bentzen are probably right in looking 
chiefly to the Ugaritic materials for help. Such works as those by 
Schmidt and the two Kraelings, all of whom saw some connection 
between Marduk and the Son of Man, seem to have paved the way for 
the use of these Ugaritic materials in attempting to identify the Figure 
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of Daniel 7:13, since in them Baal plays the counterpart to the Baby- 
lonian Marduk. Morgenstern’s hypothesis has its distinctive features but 
is also rooted in a new year festival and enthronement ceremony. What 
Jew either in the time of Antiochus or shortly thereafter would adopt sym- 
bolism associated in a special way with that king for the purpose of 
edifying his people? 

Some of the unresolved issues within the mythological “school” may 
be stated in the form of questions. Is the Son of Man concept to be 
accounted for primarily in relation to the Primordial Man or in relation 
to the kingship ideology? If in relation to the kingship ideology, is this 
to be understood in relation to the Davidic king? Or is the Son of Man 
concept derived from the myth of a celestial being? Is it possible that the 
author of Daniel was not thinking of any kind of divine being at all? 
Fortunately the minister does not have to wait until all such issues are 
settled to receive and proclaim the heart of the seer’s message. 


CONCLUSION 


The seer of Daniel was a member of the Covenant community and 
wrote his book for his people as they stood in a particular historical crisis. 
Through the centuries God has chosen to use this book and especially the 
passage which we have been considering to assure his people in the hour 
of peril. The historical problems are no barrier to its use; they remind us 
that the Bible is a divine-human endeavor and that God used and still 
uses real human beings as his servants. 

The four beasts suggest to us who live in the modern world of the 
twentieth century A.D. that just as there are subconscious depths of evil 
in the human heart, so there are mysterious erraticisms in the cosmos and 
the sinister demons of confusion in political structures. No human gov- 
ernment, even the best (cf. Persia above), can rightly identify itself as 
the Kingdom of God. In a sense all man-made structures come from the 
Sea and stand under the judgment of the Ancient of Days, for he is Lord 
not only of men but of all peoples, nations, and tongues. He has a pur- 
pose, therefore, for each nation and for the whole historical process. His 
present-day seers must make known what he has revealed to them con- 
cerning the nation, the nations, the church, the Son of Man, and human 
destiny. The seer of Daniel was dealing with political, social, economic, 
and military issues as religious issues. As the beasts of Chaos rise from 
the Sea today, the man of God is charged with the responsibility of 
recognizing them and enabling his people to face them victoriously. For 
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on the first day and the second day the powers of evil seem to hold sway, 
but on the third day they are broken on the fact of God.* 

Whatever the seer intended by “one like a son of man,” he used the 
Figure to inspire his people and give them hope. In the stories of Chap- 
ters 1-6 he uses Daniel as the faithful Israelite to encourage the Covenant 
community to faithfulness and to a responsible ministry even in adversity; 
in Chapter 7 he presents the one like a man to strengthen the faith of his 
suffering people in the sure triumph of the reign of God. In other words, 
in every age God’s people need a faith that both works at the job 
responsibly and trusts God even when the cause seems to be lost. 

Antiochus may well have been one of the sources from which the 
figure of the Antichrist was later developed. Certainly, in God’s provi- 
dence, Jesus Christ is the One in whom the Figure of the Son of Man has 
found its fulfillment and will find its consummation. “Son of Man,” 
“Messiah,” and “Servant of the Lord,” all converge upon him. He has 
broken the molds in which these concepts were fashioned and has given 
them a distinctive integration. The fact that the ancient seer borrowed 
from the “libraries” of surrounding cultures reminds us that the Gentiles 
made at least some contributions to the telling of the story of salvation, as 
these contributions were reconditioned by the faith of Israel. After all, 
the Son of Man came to seek and to save the lost among all peoples, 
nations, and tongues. 





43. Cf. E. Stanley Jones, Is the Kingdom of God Realism? (New York and Nashville: Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1940), pp. 44-52. 

















Tyrant, Kingdom, and Church 


A Sermon on Daniel, Chapter 2 
by RonaLtp WALLACE 


I. THe UNEAsy TYRANT 


“Tn the second year of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, Nebuchadnezzar 
had dreams; and his spirit was troubled, and his sleep left him.” 


Way should Nebuchadnezzar have dreamed such dreams? Nothing on 
earth could present any real threat to his security. He was absolute on his 
throne. Popular, respected, feared, his word was never questioned nor 
his will disputed. In the whole earth there was no power that could 
possibly become a rival to his. 

It was not conscience that made him sleepless, for he was no treacher- 
ous usurper like Macbeth with the blood of a rival on his own hands. 
As monarchs went in these days, he was a good man, an enlightened 
ruler with many likable characteristics. He was obviously quick to change 
his ways when he saw his errors. Why then should he not be able to live 
at peace, indulge in his pleasures, enjoy the fruit of his great military 
victories—and sleep without bad dreams? 

Yet night after night it happened—this dream. Day after day he woke 
up haunted by an ever-vague yet ever-growing suspicion that his personal 
well-being and his kingdom were threatened by something he could not 
control, something from beyond the visible sphere of this world. ‘Though 
he saw clearly in his dream what the threat was, he could never bring 
the picture of it back to life and light when the dream was gone. He felt 
increasingly insecure. As his uneasiness grew, his sense of frustration 
and his anger also grew. 

He felt it unreasonable that not one of the wise men, for whose services 
he paid handsomely, could diagnose his trouble. Could no one help him? 
Could no one probe deep enough to touch the sore place and find the 
real cause of all his dispeace, his mental and emotional exhaustion, and 
his lack of balance? Could no one bring up to the light what was there 
deep down in his subconscious mind, and explain it and satisfy him? He 
flourished money in the eyes of his magicians, astrologers and philoso- 
phers. “Show the dream and its interpretation,” he cried to them. “You 

shall receive from me gifts and rewards and great honor.” He uttered 
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terrible threats in case his bribery did not work. “Tell me the dream,” 
he thundered, “or you shall be cut in pieces, and your houses shall be 
made a dunghill.” 

But neither the flourishing of the money nor the brandishing of the 
sword could avail. Here was something that, with all his power and 
influence in the arts of Babylon, Nebuchadnezzar could not master. Here 
was something that belonged to a realm in which his beck and call were 
not given the least priority. It was this very fact that increased his sense 
of frustration and his anger to a serious pitch. What was this haunting 
thing of which even such a vague knowledge threatened his security in 
this way, and made him impotent and anxious? 


His experiences began to change him as a man. He began to give way 
to fits of morose anger and gloom. He became unpredictable and un- 
reasonable as he had never been before. He began to suspect others, 
without any real cause for distrust. How stupid it was of him to accuse 
his wise men of conspiracy to deceive and torment him, when their only 
fault was their inability to meet his impossible demands! A complete 
change came over the whole atmosphere of life around him. His court 
began to walk in terror. His own family were filled with distress. What 
could these dreams be that were now making such a monster out of one 
who had been to them such a warmhearted human being? 


Nebuchadnezzar, then, was a man driven in spite of himself to super- 
stition and tyranny through a deep-felt sense of the insecurity of the 
foundation of his kingdom and of his own personal life. Do we not recog- 
nize him as the prototype of many others who have been in politics? 
Reinhold Niebuhr is right in finding this sense of insecurity, this anxiety- 
complex at the root of much of our modern political tyranny. The lust for 
power in man, he finds, is prompted by a “darkly conscious realization” of 
the insecurity of his existence. “Man is tempted by the basic insecurity of 
human existence to make himself doubly secure,” and so he grasps after 
position, fame, wealth, and power. But the more he attains and the higher 
he climbs, the more basically insecure he feels his position, for the more 
terrible his fall could be. Therefore the more he attains, the more 
desperately and anxiously he is driven to strive to attain. And so we have 
the vicious circle that produces the modern dictator, and that forces the 
dictator in his rule to become more and more harsh and brutal, angry, 
and suspicious. And so we have the Hitler who at the height of his 
power, almost in spite of himself, lashes out and becomes difficult and 
oppressive, because bad dreams of his insecurity make his sleep go from 
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him. And we have the racial and social minorities driven to become 
more and more irrational and oppressive in the use of power while it is 
in their hands, because of a fearful sense of their sheer weakness in face 
of the inevitably crushing course that events must take some time in the 
future. 

We need not, however, confine ourselves to tyrants or political groups 
when we seek modern examples of what the Bible typifies for us in 
Nebuchadnezzar with his uneasy dreams. He helps us also to explain 
some of our individual and domestic tragedies. He is an example of the 
deep-hidden sense of insecurity that can drive a man to drink, to ever- 
unsatisfied acquisitiveness, to the inordinate pursuit of pleasure, to ir- 
rational anger, to behavior towards friends and family that is strange and 
ominous. And was it not a similar bad dream that made Solomon, after 
proving his heart with mirth and pleasure, wine and wisdom, after 
building all his great works and planting his pleasure gardens, after 
marshalling and reviewing his servants and maidens and cattle, and 
admiring his treasures to the accompaniment of his singers and his music, 
look from the height of his greatness at all the work that his hands had 
wrought, only to find that, “Behold all was vanity and vexation of Spirit, 
and there was no profit under the sun’’? 


II. THE Goop NEws or THE KINGDOM 


Daniel alone in all the realm was able to make the king know the 
thoughts of his heart. God showed him the king’s matter in all its depth 
and in all its details. Therefore he was able to tell Nebuchadnezzar his 
troublesome dream with complete exactness, and in such a way that the 
king knew he was indeed now facing the very substance of the reality 
whose shadow had so troubled him. 

As we hear him describing the dream we will recognize something that, 
in its details as well as in its broad features, is familiar to anyone whom 
God’s Word has troubled. The dream was of a massive colossus with 
head of gold, breast and arms of silver, belly and thighs of brass. It 
impresses us at first with its brilliant and frightening appearance, till we 
look at its legs and feet. The legs are iron. The feet have a great admix- 
ture of clay about them, and since clay can crumble easily we know that 
the whole thing is unstable and its days numbered. But it was not mainly 
and finally this weakness that caused the fall of this great symbol of 
human achievement. “As you looked, a stone was cut out with no 
human hand, and it smote the image on its feet of iron and clay and 
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broke them in pieces; then the iron, the clay, the bronze, the silver, and 
the gold, altogether were broken pieces, and became like the chaff of the 
summer threshing floors; and the wind carried them away, so that not 
a trace of them could be found.” This end was far more dramatic and 
unexpected than the mere development of feet of clay could ever bring 
about, for the whole great statue, under the impact of the stone, was 
pulverized as if by nuclear explosion into fine light dust—and “the stone 
that struck the image became a great mountain and filled the whole 
earth.” 

Daniel was brutally frank in explaining the meaning of the dream to 
the king. The time of the empire he was building was now comparatively 
short. It would, of course, go through its development in the process of 
history. It would help to give place and shape to three or four other 
empires, each in its own way impressive and mighty. But this develop- 
ment itself would ultimately reveal that all the greatness and magnifi- 
cence of the structure was resting on feet of crumbling clay that could 
not bear it for long. The end, however, would come, not because there 
were these feet of clay, but because the whole structure stood in the way 
and blocked the progress of another Kingdom that must come and fill the 
future. It was because this future Kingdom was approaching and its 
triumph was inevitable that Nebuchadnezzar’s empire and dynasty must 
be broken up. 


What else is Daniel proclaiming, if not the coming of the Kingdom of 
Christ? He is proclaiming that his Kingdom not made with hands, will 
come, breaking into history and altering history, and bringing devastating 
judgment on all that stands in its path to hinder. He is proclaiming that 
the main cause of the upheavals of human history is to be found neither in 
the moral defects (the feet of clay) that are bound to mark all human 
society, nor in the social and economic factors that can be analyzed by 
skillful human research, but rather in the progress of the hidden King- 
dom of Christ which presses in on time and history from beyond with 
powerful and even devastating effects within the realm of time and 
space. He is proclaiming for his own day the message of John the Bap- 
tist, “Repent, for the Kingdom of heaven is at hand.” What Nebuchad- 
nezzar had seen, and what Daniel had seen, was indeed the Kingdom 
of God breaking into the midst of this world’s affairs with irresistible and 
ever-growing power, smashing to nothingness everything that seeks to 
hinder its progress, and finally establishing itself without rival and with- 
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out opposing threat, as that which must stand and grow for ever till every 
creature owns its sway. 

This is the Christ we have to proclaim today to this world of uneasy 
dreams, to its shaking and falling dynasties, to its crumbling empires, to 
its petty or great tyrants with feet of clay. In the New Testament he is 
“the stone of stumbling” and “the rock of offense” that brings doom to 
those who take no account of it. He is the chief cornerstone which must 
give shape and strength to the whole building, and woe to our foolish 
builders if they allow themselves to be tempted to reject him in order to 
fulfill other plans! To him, the Man who has come into our midst in flesh 
and blood and with his coming has brought in his Kingdom in full reality, 
we must give all the significance that this flying stone gathers about itself 
in this great picture in the Old Testament. The significance of his incar- 
nation, death, and resurrection, and of his coming again can be seen 
clearly in this stone. 


What does this colossal statue represent in our time? It can represent 
what is worst in the best of almost everything in the political and cultural 
world. It can, of course, represent something in the past. It can represent 
the Greek Empire, the Holy Roman Empire, Napoleon’s Empire, Hitler’s 
Empire. But it can also represent our contemporary world. It can be a 
warning to “British imperialism,” to “American capitalism” or “Russian 
communism.” It can stand for any system that tends to close itself to the 
living influence of the Spirit of Jesus Christ. It can tell all of us plainly 
what lies in our future if we dare to stand in the way of the progress of 
the Word of God by which he rules. His Kingdom is bound to gather 
momentum and grow in hidden force and power. All that cannot be 
taken up and incorporated into it will ultimately be shown up as vanity— 
as chaff that the wind blows away. And we need not give only a political 
significance to this colossal statue. It can stand for the little personal 
world that each of us builds round himself. It can stand for our little 
domestic, or social, or business, or financial empire, in the midst of which 
some of us sit enthroned trying in vain to find security and satisfaction. It 
can stand merely for the image of our own future. 


But we will never be at peace till we have really seen and acknowl- 
edged that this empire of ours, whatever it is, must give way before the 
coming of the Kingdom. Notice that Nebuchadnezzar received the news 
of the coming eternal Kingdom as good news. In proclaiming the King- 
dom of Christ, as he did, Daniel brought within reach of Nebuchad- 
nezzar the cure for his bad dreams. 
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As Daniel preached the Kingdom of God, the power and life of the 
Kingdom broke into the life and heart of Nebuchadnezzar through the 
Word that proclaimed it. As Daniel pointed upwards and into the 
future, to the glory of the coming Kingdom, Nebuchadnezzar was en- 
abled to lift up his eyes, and he was given something more glorious and 
solid and lasting to trust in than the glory and might and business of 
Babylon in which he had never been able to find true satisfaction and 
rest. It was this that meant the cure of his bad dreams. For it is because 
men have nothing high and lifted up to which to raise their eyes, nothing 
bigger than themselves and their own worlds to worship and wonder at, 
nothing more certain than their own ideas by which to steer their destiny, 
nothing more inspiring than their own goodness to lead them to repen- 
tance, that life grows stale and feverish and frustrated and bad dreams 
become the order of the day. Here is peace for all around us; here is 
where true health-giving repentance can begin for all who hear us—if we 
can lift up Christ through the fearless and clear proclamation of his 
coming Kingdom. Jesus had in mind the healing effect of his uplifted 
majesty on the hearts and minds of men in every generation when he 
uttered his word: “Now is the judgment of this world: now shall the 
prince of this world be cast out. And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw ail men unto me.” 


It was not a sudden cure, this cure of Nebuchadnezzar. The course of 
his repentance was long drawn out. A struggle went on for several years 
in his soul. He made progress and then fell back into his old ways. 
Before he could finally cure him, God had to deal with him through 
disease and disaster, as well as through his dreams and Daniel. But he 
finally held to the course of his repentance, and he ended his days a 
humble and contrite man, rejoicing in the presence and blessing of the 
true God of heaven. But certainly the cure of his bad dreams began on 
the day when Daniel, through the vision, proclaimed to him the good 
news of the Kingdom of God. 


III. THe Lirrte Prayinc Cuurcu 


We will not be able to hear fully what this chapter has to say to us 
unless we notice the part that the little praying church plays in the 
crisis in the affairs of the king of Babylon. 

When Daniel knew himself to be faced with the impossible task of 
relating the hidden dream to the angry king, he did not despair. He 
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uttered the confession of faith that sustained him in his fear and 
perplexity : 
Blessed be the name of God, for ever and ever, 
to whom belong wisdom and might. 
He changes times and seasons; 
he removes kings and sets up kings; 
he gives wisdom to the wise, 
and knowledge to those who have understanding; 
he reveals deep and mysterious things; 
he knows what is in the darkness 
and the light dwells with him. 


He depended on God and on God alone. Any knowledge that came to 
him in the crisis must have come from God alone. The key to the situation 
came to him solely in answer to the desperate prayer he uttered in his 
darkness and blindness. 


But his prayer was not uttered in solitude. It was uttered in the fellow- 
ship of the church. Daniel did not kneel alone. “Then Daniel went to 
his house and made the matter known to Hananiah, Mishael, and 
Azariah, his companions; and told them to seek the mercy of the God of 
heaven concerning this mystery.” It was in answer to the prayers of the 
little church gathered round their representative that “wisdom and 
might” were given to Daniel. It was as the representative of the little 
praying church that Daniel went in to Nebuchadnezzar to proclaim the 
coming Kingdom. His insight into the deep things of God, and his 
courage in standing to proclaim the Word of God before Nebuchadnez- 
zar, were simply his share in the wisdom ai:4 might that God was 
bestowing on the little praying church. 


To thee, O God of my fathers, 

I give thanks and praise, 

for thou hast given me wisdom and strength, 

and hast now made known to me what we asked of thee, 
for thou hast made known to us the king’s matter. 


How much does this hold today! There was only One who could stand 
alone, pray alone, agonize alone, preach the Word standing utterly alone 
among men. Even then, at the crisis of his life that One desired (perhaps 
remembering Daniel) to have at least three men standing beside him 
and praying with him—though they failed him, and they had to fail 
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him! But as for all the rest of us, whether we are ministers seeking to 
make the gospel relevant in our pulpit work, whether we are theologians 
seeking to understand the true nature of the Word of God for the church 
today, whether we are churchmen seeking to plan the lines along which 
the church must advance in the midst of the modern world, whether we 
are ordinary laymen seeking to bear simple and faithful witness by word 
and deed to our Master, not one of us can be in any way effective if we 
are either seeking to do this, or are forced to do it, alone. The minister 
depends on the congregation to whom Christ has bound him for weal or 
woe. The theologian and the ecclesiastical statesman depend on the con- 
stant prayers of the ordinary people of the church. The Christian pioneer 
cannot make any true advance without keeping in vital touch with others 
who are on their knees behind him. And far too often our ministers fail, 
our preachers become stupid, dull, and irrelevant, our theologians wander 
from the Word of God, our ecclesiastical statesman compromise—simply 
because the church fails to uphold them in prayer. How can Daniel do 
anything at all in the terrible situation in which this heavy responsibility 
falls on him, if Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah fail in their praying? 

They did not fail in their praying, and while Daniel was preaching 
before Nebuchadnezzar a political and social miracle took place. “Then 
King Nebuchadnezzar fell upon his face, and did homage to Daniel, and 
commanded that an offering and incense be offered to him.” The church 
was honored in its representative. It was given a high place in the councils 
of the nation. It was a miracle that saved many lives, not only those of 
the little church itself, but also of many in Babylon. It saved the land 
from bloodshed and perhaps from bitter upheaval. It saved the king— 
for a time at any rate—from his own folly. The social effects of one 
sermon! But those of us who have read this chapter carefully, and have 
glimpsed behind the scenes, will know that it was not simply one sermon 
that achieved all this. It was, rather, the intercession of the little praying 
church. “Fear not little flock,” said Jesus to this church in his day, “it is 
your father’s good pleasure to give you the Kingdom.” 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 





IV. The Hermeneutics of the 
Old Testament* 


by Hans WALTER WOLFF 


Translated by KerrH Crim 


The Problem of Methodology 


Anyone who attempts to discern the basic rules for understanding the 
Old Testament will do well first of all to make clear the boundaries of 
this task in order to be able to establish the rules in a useful way within 
these boundaries. We are confronted with a double question: in what 
sense is hermeneutic methodology to be rejected? and, in what sense is 
it to be promoted?! 


1. Every method of exposition, which by some principle would make 
itself master of the text and its context instead of entering into the service 
of the text, is to be rejected. 


a) The multiplicity of the Old Testament texts resists any principle of 
exposition which seeks to determine the contents of the texts according 





*This article appeared originally in Evangelische Theologie, Jahrgang 12, 1952, Juli/August, 
Heft 1/2, pp. 6 ff., and has been subsequently published in Probleme Alttestamentlicher Herme- 
neutik, edited by Claus Westermann (Munich: Chr. Kaiser Verlag, 1960). 

1. Fr. Baumgirtel, “(Ohne Schliissel vor der Tiir des Wortes Gottes?” Ev. Th. 13 (1953), pp. 
413-421, calls for a clarification of the question. It should be noted that this article which sings 
the praises of methodology proceeds in the following manner: From “methodological considera- 
tions for the exposition of an OT pericope” (Ev. Th. 12, 1952/53, pp. 78-104) he deals with 
the introductory and concluding principles which should indicate the boundaries of all metho- 
dology in order to arrive thereby at the “consciously practiced unmethodologicalness” of the 
author (p. 415). The real methodological discussions remain unnoticed for al] practical purposes, 
above all on pages 97 ff., precisely where he sought to protect the attempt at typological expo- 
sition against arbitrariness. Nevertheless, this author, as well as the whole circle of workers on 
the Biblischer Kommentar, is grateful to Fr. Baumgartel for the stimulus to rethink the founda- 
tion, methodology, and limits of methodology of typological exposition. In recent years he has 
concerned himself with the problems of Old Testament hermeneutics as no other has. In addition 
to his book Verheissung, 1952, and the above mentioned article see also “Das alttestamentliche 
Geschehen als ‘heilsgeschichtliches’ Geschehen” in Geschichte und Altes Testament, Festschrift 
for A. Alt (1953); “Das hermeneutische Problem des Alten Testaments,” ThLZ, 79 (1954), 
Ppp. 199-212; “Der Dissensus im Verstandnis des Alten Testaments,” Ev. Th. 14 (1954), pp. 
298-313. 
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to a predetermined schema. The turning away from the fourfold sense 
of Scripture and the turning to the literal meaning which took place at 
the Reformation’ is to be carried out afresh in the face of every her- 
meneutic principle that denies to the manifold texts their own proper 
message.”* The historical research on the Old Testament and recently, 
above all, the analysis of the texts according to form criticism and history 
of transmission, have shown us ever more clearly that the individual 
types of text are to be interpreted differently according to their different 
Sitz-im-Leben. The great works of history are to be read differently from 
the cycles of stories that celebrate the Credo of Israel; the hymns and 
laments, which are there to be repeated, differently from the prophetic 
oracles which arouse Israel’s attention; the law books, which serve the 
community of life of the people, differently from the proverbs, which 
bring in the harvest of everyday experience. It no longer occurs to any 
of us to force from each of these texts in the same manner in addition to 
the literal, historical meaning, a moral, an ecclesiological, and even an 
eschatological meaning, It must be determined on the basis of the mean- 
ing of the words whether the text raises its voice for the path of the 
individual or for the life of the People of God, whether it calls to praise 
of God’s deeds or to obedience, whether it awakens penitence, love, or 
hope. Any other hermeneutic principle has just as little right to regulate 
the declarations of the Old Testament according to thematic points of 
view as has the teaching of the fourfold meaning of Scripture. There is 
always the inherent danger of doing violence to the texts if the wide 
variety of Old Testament texts is shoved into the press of some unified 
question that is foreign to the text, whether it be, What does the text say 
of the office of Christ?’ or, To what extent does it, as a part of the law, 
clarify the contrast to the gospel?‘ or, Does it offer “promise in Christ”? 
Every such hermeneutical principle allows at best only a fraction of the 
texts to speak. It evaluates, and mostly devaluates.® It declares one text 





2.Cf. H. Bornkamm, Luther und das Alte Testament, 1949, pp. 69 ff.; H. H. Wolf, Die 
Einheit des Bundes (Das Verhialtnis von Altem und Neuem Testament bei Calvin), 1942, pp. 
1o1 ff.; G. Ebeling, “Die Anfange von Luthers Hermeneutik,” ZThK, 48 (1951), pp. 175 ff. 

2a. The hermeneutic principles current today (see below notes 3-5 and 1o1a) proceed of 
course altogether from the literal meaning but are fond of determining the relevance of the text 
for us from outside the text. 

3. W. Vischer, Das Christuszeugnis des Alten Testaments, 1934, pp. 7 ff. 


4. E. Hirsch, Das Alte Testament und die Predigt des Evangeliums (1936), pp. 11 and 78 ff. 
“Thus exactly because the OT is the powerful historical antithesis of the New, it fits so well as 
the first part of the Christian Bible.” p. 83. 


5. Fr. Baumgartel, Verheissung, pp. 143 ff. 
6. G. von Rad, “Verheissung,” Ev. Th. 13 (1953), pp. 410 ff. 
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relevant and many others beside it irrelevant.’ So through methodologi- 
cal regulation the Old Testament becomes an invariable unit that has 
little in common with the real unity of the thoroughly manifold texts. 
For the most part, the texts themselves with their historical word quickly 
bring hermeneutic principles to ruin by shaking off the muzzle that has 
been placed on them.® 


b) The real unity of the Old Testament texts is simply given in the 
fact that they are all documents of the history of Israel before Christ, 
and that the uniqueness of this history is determined by Yahweh’s speak- 
ing and dealing as Israel’s God. In reference to the nearness of these 
documents to Yahweh’s speaking and dealing in Israel’s history, appre- 
ciable differences can be seen. It is no slight difference whether the Song 
of Deborah or the Song of Miriam sings Yahweh’s deeds of salvation 
permeated with the hot breath of the events themselves, or if the Deu- 
teronomic theologian, who collects the historical traditions, teaches that 
Israel’s path is to be understood as God’s word become history. It is a 
different matter whether prophetic words announce as the Word of 
Yahweh God’s deeds, or whether prayers of lamentation full of despair 
await Yahweh’s word and deeds. What a contrast it is when on the one 
hand the Yahwist testifies to God’s being in daily conversation with men, 
and on the other hand Israel’s proverbial wisdom in the secular life of 
every day mentions only as an exception its presuppositions of belief in 
Yahweh! These appreciable differences, however, in the character of the 
documents as witnesses, do not change at all the common presupposition 
that the history of Israel can be understood only as the history of the 
people of Yahweh. These documents then are all—more or less frag- 
mentary, from near or far—reflexes of Yahweh’s speaking and dealing 
in Israel. They would not exist as texts if they did not witness to Yahweh 
as Lord. Yes, they all stand directly or indirectly in the service of the 
Word of God and the deeds of God for Israel. Scarcely a piece of the 
Old Testament has become literature in any other manner; no single 
piece has been transmitted to us literarily in any other manner. 


Here the other limit of every hermeneutic method becomes visible. 





7. Baumgartel, op. cit., pp. 36 ff., 91 ff., 115 ff. 

8. All hermencutics can always be improved only by better detailed exegesis, just as exegesis 
can always be improved only from the text. Cf. G. Eichholz, “Der Ansatz Karl Barths in der 
Hermeneutik,” in Antwort, Festschrift Barth, 1956, p. 54. “Exegesis can, like all theological 
work, only serve the text. Because it is so, the text continually overtakes the exegesis... , rounds 
out the theological knowledge of yesterday, gives it new insights, forces it to new vocabulary with 
which to express them.” 
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If the texts stand, by origin or by adoption, in the service of witnesses to 
the God of Israel, and if no other than the God of Israel is God today, 
no hermeneutic principle can force the text to testify to God today. But 
it is just for this reason that for proper understanding it must be said, 
no method can replace the Spirit of the living God as the proper expositor 
of the texts.** Here passionate protest now flames up, as if we were 
speaking of a “pneumatic method” and thus in principle of “unmethodi- 
calness” !? Therefore we are concerned with clarification of the question 
which must be asked of every careful methodology, namely, what can be 
done by methodical hermeneutics and what cannot. It is not my inten- 
tion to propagate a “pneumatic method” of understanding.”” For it, as 
a human method, could as little as any other replace the free action of 
the Spirit of God, who makes the historical words speak as the Word of 
God today. But the interpreter of any text, which as a historical text 
stands today in the service of the living God, should be conscious of the 
limit of every methodology." Therefore Luther says, “Omnis scriptura 
infinitae intelligentiae.”’* No text which serves as a witness can, from 
the point of view of method, be done with once for all, however surely 
preliminary questions of understanding can be solved more or less con- 
clusively. The witnessing word waits on its encounter with each new 
hearer. Therefore the texts are ever to be preached anew. The multi- 
plicity of preaching is less a practical necessity than it is an objective 
demand, for the real understanding of the text remains a charismatic 
event. Where in the service of Israel’s God the historical word becomes 
the voice of God today, charisma takes place. 


He who is afraid here of the breaking in of sectarian caprice has 
turned the matter exactly upside down. For where charisma is active it 





8a. Cf. O. Weber, Grundlagen der Dogmatik 1, 1955, Pp. 341, 347 f. and _also his article 
“Hermeneutik” in Evangelisches Kirchenlexicon (EKL) II. 

9. Baumgirtel, Ev. Th. 13 (1953), pp. 417 f. 

10. Cf. also Chr. Maurer’s article “Exegese,” 114b, EKL I, p. 1229. 


11. Baumgartel, loc. cit., p. 414, astonishes one through the unqualified comparison, “methodo- 
logical and theological are the same.” Even when he finally thinks of the “relativity of all 
scientific methods,” p. 421, the problem of the limits of each method in the face of the peculiar 
and illusive objects of theology does not seem to move him. I am glad to be taught by Baum- 
gartel that our only possibility is methodical hearing and that therefore methodology must be 
considered and practiced as carefully as possible. But in so far as the biblical text bears witness 
to the God who is God for us today, in so far, therefore, as the historical text stands in the 
witnessing service of the present God, before him I can only declare myself, together with all 
methodology, an unprofitable servant. Our methodology is listening; speaking remains his free 
activity. Our methodology remains knocking from outside; but the door is opened from inside, 
if there is tc be real understanding. 


12. WA IV, pp. 318 f. 
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is not that the interpreter has done violence to the text, but that the text 
has overpowered its interpreter.’ 


This result, which cannot be forced methodically, in which the door 
of the text opens from within, is something that each hermeneutic can 
learn to await in as far as it remains conscious of its own proper task. 
If it takes into account that the text is in the service of Israel’s God as 
the living God, then methodology is given the clear task of subordinating 


the hearer to the given text. Here is the wide field of scientific labor 
that is ready for service. 


2. Therefore a method of exposition is to be sought for, that seeks with 
all available means to understand the text in its historical context, and is 
concerned to eliminate arbitrary interpretations. 


a) It must first of all see to it that the expositor gives himself to the 
peculiar character of the Old Testament text. It is not his task to bring 
the text over to the position of the expositor, but to betake himself to the 
place of the text. In this he will, in as far as he is able, avail himself of 
the possibilities of philological, historical and literary interpretative tech- 
nique. He will endeavor to discover the place in Israel’s history where 
the text is at home. He will seek to learn the occasion and intention 
which caused the author of the text to speak. He will be concerned to 
establish exactly the proper message of the text in the light of the in- 
dividual words, and the individual words in the light of its proper mes- 
sage. In short, he will honestly work historically and critically,” and 
certainly all the more carefully, the more earnestly he reckons with the 
fact that the history of Israel, from which his text comes, is the stage of 
the witnesses of Yahweh, the God of Israel. In general there is no quarrel 
among us over the necessity of this historical work of interpretation in 
reference to the individual texts. But it is, however, most vigorously 
disputed among us in what total context the Old Testament texts are to 
be seen. At this point, methodological considerations must be pushed 
forward resolutely, however difficult the task is. 





12a. Fr. Baumgartel in Ev. Th. 13 (1953), pp. 413 ff., misunderstood my marginal comment 
in Ev. Th. 12 (1952/53), pp. 78 f. in this sense, as if (prayed for) charisma endangered 
methodical work. Charisma, as the free gift of God, however, does not exclude methodical work 
on the part of the expositor, but includes it. It does not supplement a human method with 
human caprice, as Baumgirtel fears, not without some justification, but gives a foundation to 
relevant human research, and gives the fruit of understanding that results from the presence 
of the Spirit. The expositor can no more produce this fruit by himself than he can the text, 
through which the fruit is given to him. Cf. I Cor. 2:11 ff., and note 93 below. 


13. In this connection compare the details in Ev. Th. 12 (1952/53), pp. 79 ff. 
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b) For it belongs to the incontrovertible basic rules of hermeneutics 
that a section of text can be understood aright only in its context. This 
rule has not been adequately observed if only the immediate literary 
connections have been investigated. We cannot avoid the question of 
the total meaning of the Old Testament."* It immediately brings with it 
the other question, which is in the last resort decisive, in what context 
does the Old Testament as a whole belong? In what historical connec- 
tions does it belong? Where are the analogies that illuminate what it says 
of itself? There are three conflicting points of view. The first affirms that 
the Old Testament can be understood only as a document of a folk 
religion in analogy to the neighboring cultures of the ancient Orient;” 
the second, its peculiar character is grasped only in its historical connec- 
tion with late Judaism and the synagogue, where it is also conceived of 
as canonical ;* the third, the New Testament is the obvious context where 
the total meaning of the Old Testament is first discovered. So general 
history of religion, synagogue, and church strive with one another for the 
Old Testament. 


Where else should the quarrel be decided but in the Old Testament 
itself?” To find for whom and against whom it raises its voice, to deter- 
mine in which context it can express itself truly and fully, that is the final 
and decisive task of all scientific concern with the Old Testament. That 
this necessity is widely evaded in the midst of many specialized studies 
constitutes the serious dilemma of Old Testament science. We can give 





14. Thus Hirsch, op. cit., p. 72, with good cause. His complaint about his teachers that they 
“dealt with the OT as a complete compendium of strange as well as ordinary, great as well as 
small, historical, literary and religious curiosities” (p. 3), hits upon a continuing danger and 
embarrassment of Old Testament science. 


15. Thus the opinion that for decades has come to be regarded as self-evident, and which 
remains unattacked by Baumgirtel. “The OT is the witness of a strange religion,” a “cult 
religion,” in which “the concern is for the relation of God and people.” ThLZ 1954, p. 206. 
Cf. Ev. Th. 1954, pp. 311 ff. 


16. So, interestingly enough, E. Hirsch, in complete agreement with the synagogue. Op. cit., 
p. 72. See below. 

17. That corresponds to the New Testament view. “Nothing were falser than the thought 
that the early Christian exegesis was less literal than that of the Rabbinical exegetes. It can be 
seen that the NT exegesis itself can be particularly literal. It is therefore our task in conversation 
with Judaism, to affirm the authority of the OT, yes, even to restore and reestablish it, but not 
to limit it or twist it. Jesus fell in battle for the law as rightly understood, not as a rebel in 
battle against the law, Mat. 23:23.” O. Michel, “Das Alte Testament im Neuen Testament” 
in Bahnauer Hefte 5, p. 45. Cf. also W. Vischer, of. cit., p. 33, “In case Jesus is truly the hidden 
meaning of the OT writings, then an honorable philological exegesis must in some way deal 
with that fact.” In view of the vigorous and fashionably pursued attacks on Vischer’s work, 
which were essentially caused by the detailed carrying out of his exegesis, thanks for the basically 
relevant stimulus of this book should never cease to be given. Anyone who rereads its basic 
deliberations will be surprised how many of our present problems are dealt with there. Cf. 
especially op. cit., pp. 32 f. 
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here only some indication of what nevertheless is beginning to be estab- 
lished as the result of research, but which must be subjected to still 
further investigation. 


The Special Starting Point of Old Testament Hermeneutics 


1. The more distinctly the old oriental religions are reconstructed 
before our eyes, the more clearly we see that the Old Testament actively 
resists the attempt to understand it in analogy to the cults of its environ- 
ment. This is all the more surprising since the connection of Israel with 
its environment in matters of a general world view, of profane and sacral 
usage, of cultic institutions, yes, even of prophetic phenomena, is con- 
stantly becoming clearer. But even though it is a child of the ancient 
Orient, in its essentials it can still not be understood in terms of its 
environment”? as shown in the following: the basic strata of Old Testa- 
ment literature in the Pentateuch, in the historical books, and in the 
Prophets bear witness to an acting and speaking of Israel’s God, which 
is throughout directed to Israel in the midst of the nations of the world. 
This thoroughgoing nature of the witness of faith which is strictly related 
to history finds, quite apart from all parallels in detail, no explanation in 
terms of the literary types of the surrounding world, for which the mix- 
ture of god-myths and cultic legends on the one hand, and royal annals 
and similar historical documents on the other is characteristic. Of course, 
in individual cases even Shalmaneser III can ascribe the victory of 
Karkar to his gods Ashbur and Nergal;” or the prophet-priest of the 
god Dagan can command the king of Mari to build a city gate or to 
make preparations for war.” But for the writing of history” to be entirely 





18. Herein lies the relative correctness of Baumgartel’s view, see above, note 15. See also 
M. Noth, Geschichte Israels, 2d ed., 1954, p. 10. 


19. Cf. Noth, op. cit., p. 11: “And still just in the light of these connections and possibilities 
of comparison (i.e. with the environment of Israel) Israel appears as a stranger in this its world. 
To be sure, Israel wore its garb and behaved in the way that was customary in it, but yet was 
different from it in essence; and that not only as every historical entity has its individual 
character, but rather that in the center of Israel’s history phenomena appear for which there 
are no longer any possibilities of comparison. This is certainly not because materials for com- 
parison have long since disappeared, but because after all that we know, such things are not at 
all encountered in the rest of history. Making this clear must be one of the tasks of a presen- 
tation of the history of ‘Israel’.”. G. von Rad now asks, “Whether the book has attained this goal 
set for it.” Verkiindigung und Forschung 1953/55 (1956), pp. 133 f. It remains the great 
problem confronting our generation, and can be dealt with only in the community of work of 
historians and theologians. 

20. TGI 46; AOT 341. 


21.Cf. W. von Soden, Welt des Orients 1950, pp. 396-403 and also Ev. Th. 15 (1955), 
pp. 448 ff. 


22. Cf. R. Rendtorff’s article, ““Geschichtsschriebung,” EKL I. 
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removed from courtly glorification of the king and made into a unified 
testimony to faith in Yahweh, the God of Israel, and by the same 
measure for the witness of faith to be removed from mythology, and even 
the cult pressed into service as a witness to Yahweh’s actions in history 
—for this no analogy can be found in Israel’s environment. Ethnology 
cannot explain this peculiarity in the face of the demonstrable kinship 
of Israel with its environment. 


First, following the signposts of the Old Testament itself, we must 
seek to understand it on the basis of the peculiar nature of Yahweh, the 
God of Israel. In his essence, Yahweh is not a figure of mythology in the 
sense that one could speak of him in the manner of the myths of the 
neighboring lands, which chatter so much of the “private life” of their 
gods and of their life together in the pantheon.” Yahweh is the one beside 
whom no other is God, and before whom all the others are shown to be no 
gods. And of him as the One, there is really nothing else to say but that 
he has approached men, and in particular that he acts in history for his 
people Israel.* It is because he has revealed himself as God in Israel in 
this way that the witness of faith in Israel has such a decided connection 
with history. Here the writing of history exists only as praise of Yahweh 
or as confession of guilt before him;” even the mythical narrative forms 
must underscore that Yahweh is not God among gods or God for himself, 
but that he comes into the daily life of real men.” 

So then Yahweh does not live by the Israelite cult, anymore than he 
dies when it is extinguished, but Israel lives from the deeds and from the 
words of its God. In this connection two phenomena are illustrative, 
which show Israel to be a stranger in its environment. First, Israel is not 
so much determined through a special cult with the functions of priests 
and the service of sacrifice, as it is rather through the fact that it lives 
from the beginning under a divine law, which is continually proclaimed 
anew.”’ It has the function of keeping Israel near to the God who freed 
it and gave it gifts, and at the same time, by the rejection of unrighteous- 





23. Tablet XI of the Gilgamesh Epic remains exemplary. In it the gods in a thoughtless mood 
play at having a flood, only later to flee into heaven from their own undertaking, and to “cower 
down like dogs.” After the waters have abated they are seen greedily “gathering like flies over 
Utnapishtim’s sacrifice.” Cf. for the text, A. Parrot, Bibel und Archdologie I (Sintflut und Arche 
Noahs), 1955, pp. 17 ff. 

24.It is here that the differences from the “monotheistic tendencies in the Egyptian religion” 
are to be sought; cf. E. Otto in Welt des Orients, 1955, pp. 99-110. 

25. G. von Rad, op. cit., p. 133. 

26. Cf. for instance the Yahwistic narratives Gen. 2 f., 11, 18, etc. 

27. Cf. M. Noth, op. cit., pp. 97 ff. 
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ness, it has the function of ordering the whole life of the people as a 
community of mutual help. In this way, the God who saved Israel from 
its foes and gave it the land assures also the free life of the Israelites 
among one another. Second, prophecy occurs in Israel.” In this also 
Yahweh shows himself as the God who alone makes history (Isa. 
43:8-13). In incomparable manner the prophets proclaim that even the 
great powers must serve only the activity of God concerning Israel, in 
judgment and salvation. They proclaim anew that Israel does not live 
by its own accomplishments and independent undertakings, but by Yah- 
weh’s intervening for his people and by his instruction.” Finally, this 
is also indicated by the strange political structure of Israel in the course 
of its history, in which the kingship appears remarkably late and as 
unprecedentedly secular, and very quickly comes to an end without its 
own beginning and end being identical with the beginning and end of 
the Israelite state. Before and behind, it is unified through the name, 
the deeds, and the word of Yahweh; throughout its course it is accom- 
panied by the singular opposition of Yahweh’s word through the proph- 
ets, and so at every point distinguished from its environment. 

In so saying, we have mentioned only a few of the phenomena that 
make it impossible to understand the history of ancient Israel and the 
Old Testament literature in its essential characteristics in terms of its 
environment. Careful investigation shows it is a stranger. The historian 
of the ancient Orient can only recognize it as such. But where are the 
relatives with the same features? 


2. The synagogue calls: Here, only here! We are the sons. In us you 
can recognize the fathers again. Who could mistake the historical con- 
tinuity? Indeed the synagogue with its Bible must be a witness that God 
has spoken to Israel as to no other people in history. But has the Old 
Testament truly come to its goal in the synagogue? Is its “total meaning” 
only to be grasped “from the standpoint of the community which has 
gathered, selected and edited it from among the written traditions of its 





28. Ibid., p. 232. 


29. Cf. W. Zimmerli, “Das AT als Anrede,” BEvTh 24 (1956), p. 54. “In the smoking ruins 
of Jerusalem, according to the testimony of Ezekiel, the justice of God in relation to his people, 
becomes evident. In its special history it was the people of mankind, and now for the sake of 


its covenant with the Holy One, it can make the justice of the covenant Lord visible only through 
its death.” 


30. Cf. M. Noth, op. cit., pp. 152 f. and “Gott, Kénig, Volk im Alten Testament,” ZThK 47 
(1950), pp. 157-191. This important article is circumvented in an astounding manner by Geo 
Widengren, Sakrales Kénigtum im Alten Testament und im Judentum, 1955. The theses pre- 
sented by Widengren had been previously shown by Noth to be very questionable. 
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people”?™* Is it therefore correct to say that the “Old Testament- 
Jewish religion (including the figure of Abraham, the prophets and the 
Psalms) has in the Law its center which determines all else” ?*”” 

What does the Old Testament itself say about that? In as far as the 
exegetical labor of the last decades has worked out with even approxi- 
mate correctness the leading themes and main strands of the Old Testa- 
ment tradition, we can say today unequivocally that it stands in opposi- 
tion to this reduction of its total meaning as a completely erroneous 
viewpoint.” The absolutizing of the Law in the synagogue tears it out of 
the context in the Pentateuch in which it is firmly surrounded by God’s 
saving deeds for Israel and his covenant with Israel, and is given as God’s 
help for life.** How differently from the rabbinical casuistry do the great 
historical works and the prophetic proclamation measure Israel’s life!* 
The prophetic word shows that there is no salvation for Israel outside of 
the thankful and obedient life with Yahweh in the Covenant. It recog- 
nizes that Israel makes a failure of its life by its total and incorrigible 
disobedience. But it testifies above all that Yahweh’s word and deeds 
continue to work in Israel, for he cannot forsake them. Where they refuse 
to obey him and show this disobedience as incorrigible, there God an- 
nounces that through judgment and forgiveness he is preparing a new 
covenant for Israel.* So God’s work with Israel goes forward. That he 
himself comes to Israel—that remains the message.” 





30a. Hirsch, op. cit., p. 72. 
30b. Ibid., p. 76. 


31. Cf. above all, M. Noth, Uberlieferungsgeschichte des Pentateuch, 1948, and G. von Rad, 
Das forrgeschichtliche Problem des Hexateuch, 1938. 


32. Cf. above all M. Noth, Die Gesetze im Pentateuch, ihre Voraussetzungen und ihr Sinn, 
1940, for the whole group of problems. Cf. also G. von Rad, “Literarkritische und iiberliefer- 
ungsgeschichtliche Forschung im AT,” Verkiindigung und Forschung, 1947/48, pp. 172-194, 
and H. J. Kraus, Freude an Gottes Gesetz, Ev. Th. 10, 1951/52, pp. 337-351. 

33. The casuistic exegesis of the Law as condition for life misses first of all the old meaning 
of Torah as instruction in life out of the previously proclaimed free choice and gracious act 
of God (cf. G. von Rad, Ev. Th. 1953, p. 409), and in addition avoids completely the prophetic 
event which breaks into the Old Covenant, and which sees Israel therefore as judged by the 
radically proclaimed divine law, because Israel has rejected its only helper. Characteristic for 
this is the construction of the great Israel Oracle, Amos 2:6-8, 9-10, 13-16; 3:1-12. Compare 
also W. Zimmerli, of. cit., pp. 46, 80: “The reduction of the OT word to the concept of law 
is simply exegetically false and may not be taken over from the synagogue.” 


34.It is significant that M. Buber cannot really accept the total announcement of judgment 
of the Prophets, but must reinterpret it as the call to repentance (Glaube der Propheten, 1950). 
To be sure, he overcomes the casuistry, but his concept of dialogue distorts the prophetic 
relationship of deity and mankind. Cf. H. J. Kraus, Ev. Th. 12 (1952/53), pp. 72 ff., and 
H. W. Wolff, “Das Thema Umkehr in der Alttestamentlichen Prophetie,’ ZThK 48 (1951), 
pp. 129-148. 

35.Cf. W. Zimmerli, “Verheissung und Erfillung,” Ev. Th. 12 (1952/53), p. 46, “The 
prophetic promise proclaims in its deepest meaning not a soothsaying about something to come, 
but the coming One, how he kills, and how he calls to life.” 
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Judaism itself, if it read further in the Bible, had to regard it as a 
fatal distortion of the biblical message to consider the individual’s being 
brought on the way to exact fulfillment of the law as the essential point. 
So in addition to this there appreared the philosophical interpretation 
which regarded the Torah as the source of all wisdom; kolla’ bah, 
“Everything is in it.” Now both important and unimportant things 
become universally valid. In the sum of the words one finds all the 
truths of the world expressed. This strange honor completely silences the 
Old Testament. How unhistorical this singular book of history has now 
become! Where can we still hear that Israel is confronted by the deeds 
of salvation of its God; that he himself seeks Israel and works with him 
through his Word? Has a mystic, Chassidic Judaism understood it better? 
Martin Buber sees the “eternal reality” in the mystery of the proclaiming 
letter.” Where then is Yahweh, who is proclaimed as so invariably per- 
sonal, as the One who acts, who speaks, who is coming? And if he means 
that the meaning of the biblical history is fulfilled in its total reality,® 
where then is the secret of the choice of Israel, where is the guilt of those 
who have fallen away from the Covenant, where is the hope for renewal 
of the Covenant as an act of God? 


3. We are not able to recognize in these Jewish sons the witness of 
their fathers in its full meaning. So there remains then only the question 
about the other sons, whom Paul addresses as the Israel of God.” Is the 
church really comparable to the old Israel? Does the New Testament 
witness correspond to that of the Old? 


a) Is not the Old Covenant valid for Israel alone, but the New essen- 
tially valid for the Gentiles? As an antithesis this question is to be an- 
swered affirmatively on the basis of neither the Old nor of the New 





36. Cf. F. Maass, “Von den Urspriingen der rabbinischen Schriftauslegung,” ZThK 52 (1955), 
P. 137. 

37.In this connection, H. J. Kraus, “Gesprach mit Martin Buber,” Ev. Th. 12 (1952/53), 
p. 62. 


38. Cf. M. Buber, Kénigtum Gottes (3rd ed. 1956), pp. Ixiii f., and W. Vischer, op. cit., p. 39. 
Highly instructive for the position of the present state of Israel toward the Bible is Schalom ben 
Chorin in the article, “Judentum II,” EKL II, which speaks of a return to the Bible. In this 
the Bible is the “Book of the history of the nation, source of its language, guide to its land, key 
to its national self-understanding.” But where does one hear what the Old Testament itself has 
to say of God’s dealing and speaking? S. ben Chorin certainly expects a Jewish reformation 
from the return to the Bible. He sees that at present “the religious side of the Bible is often 
neglected,” but believes it could be “reactivated.” “The Jewish people will have to show them- 
selves creative again in their own field.” Does that mean, listen to the Old Testament? Where 
is one waiting for the eschatological acts of God, which the Old Testament tells us to wait for? 
Where are they recognized? 


39. Gal. 6:16. 
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Testament. It is the great testimony of the Yahwist in his composition 
of primeval history and patriarchial history that with the calling of 
Israel Yahweh wants to prepare the blessing of a new life for the world 
of the nations, which is fragmented and subject to death.” Prophecy 
awaits the eschatological pilgrimage of the peoples to the salvation which 
God has prepared on Zion.*' So Israel also knew how to sing in its hymns 
that the foreign nations would become witnesses to the salvation of 
Israel not only as spectators and helpers, but would even be drawn into 
the benevolent, helpful lordship of Yahweh and so become the saved of 
Yahweh also.” Naturally this does not at all change the fact that in the 
whole of the Old Testament Israel is the real partner of Yahweh, but 
the Old Testament gives prominent expression to the thought that God’s 
special dealings with Israel in history have their goal in the Gentile 
world, yes, that they have the whole world in mind from the first. 

And what does the New Testament say? Are not the call and the acts 
of Jesus Christ directed quite definitely and at first exclusively to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel?” And is it not that the congregation 
from among the Gentiles is grafted among the branches of the old, noble 
olive tree Israel, only as the new Israel?“ Indeed, is not the whole con- 
gregation from among the nations, from the calling of the twelve in the 
Synoptic Gospels to the Apocalypse of John, constituted consciously as 
the new people of the twelve tribes? 

There is no question but that all along the line in the New Testament 
Israel, as Yahweh’s covenant people, is, as a whole and in detail, a type 
of the ecclesia of Jesus Christ. As a community from among the Jews 
and the Gentiles, the latter is a stranger among the peoples just as the 
old Israel was in its environment, and only as the stranger who is called 
does it become a blessing to the world. 

While the synagogue seeks, but mostly in vain, to make proselytes at 
the time that it is dispersed among the nations, and seeks to assert itself 
among the nations, or more recently, alongside the nations of this world, 
the New Testament shows the true correspondence to the Old Testament 
witness. Most certainly the New Testament people of God is not identical 
with the old. True progress can be seen, for, just as the New Testament 





40. Gen. 13:3b. 

41. Isa. 2: 2-4. 

42. Ps. 96, 98. 

43. Matt. 10:6. 

44. Rom. 11:17 ff. 

45. Mark 3:14; James 1:1; Rev. 7:4 ff.; 21: 12-14. 
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testifies, in Jesus Christ God’s dealings and speaking have come to their 
goal. This progress contains also antitheses in some details.“ But the 
main thing is to observe the remarkable analogy: the church of Jesus 


Christ can understand itself aright only as the eschatological Israel of 
God. 


b) Yet we must now ask further, can the way of salvation and the 
foundation of salvation in the Old and New Testaments be understood 
only antithetically? Is it not that the Old Testament Israel comes to ruin 
on the imperative of the covenant law, while the new lives out of the in- 
dicative of the act of Christ? In the Old, therefore, Israel itself is brought 
to judgment, and in the New, Christ for Israel. As an antithesis this 
proposition also is substantiated by neither the Old nor the New Testa- 
ment. To begin with, the Old Testament people of God too is constituted 
by God’s fight for Israel, by his love. The imperative of God’s law is 
surrounded by the indicative of God’s action.” To be sure, Israel breaks 
away from the Covenant and must experience ruin as a result of this 
guilt. It is then confronted in manifold ways by the God of Israel. Not 
only is it confronted by the call to turn again, but, since that remains 
futile, by God’s own turning from wrath again in compassion; the re- 
jected love flames forth and heals the rebellious ones through judgment 
and compassion.” Even the ceremonial of sacrifice, into which too little 
research has even yet been done, must be largely understood in Israel as 
the offer of the God of Israel to declare anew righteousness to the un- 
righteous.” And finally, beside the path of erring Israel stand many and 
various figures that cannot be ignored, Moses, who intervened, suffered, 
and interceded for his people, who renews the broken Covenant; or 
quite differently, King Josiah with his renewal of the Covenant on the 





46. Among the greatest of these is that for the present, Israel as a whole does not belong to 
the new people of God, that the “not my people,” the object of grace, by whom Hosea means 
the old Israel (2:1-3) is applied in the New Testament to the Gentiles (I Peter 2:10; Rom. 
9:25). 

47.See notes 32 and 33 above as well as W. Zimmerli, Das Alte Testament als Anrede, 
pp. 22 f. The relationship of God’s covenant and God’s law in the Old Testament corresponds 
largely to the relationship of gospel and paraklesis in the New Testament. Cf. in this connection, 
E. Schlink, ““Gesetz und Paraklese” in Antwort (Festschrift Barth, 1956), pp. 323-335. 

48. Hos. 3; 11:8 f. 


49. Cf. G. von Rad, “Gerechtigkeit und Leben in der Kultsprache der Psalmen,” (Festschrift 
Bertholet, 1950), pp. 418 ff. “In old Israel, the predicate saddik was scarcely bestowed any 
other way than through the cult” (p. 423). “Again and again the ones praying describe them- 
selves as living completely with God, as having placed all their confidence in him, and having 
been completely obedient. That is not an inconceivably hardened self-righteousness, but the cult 
has shown them it is in this way they should lay hold on God’s good pleasure offered to Israel” 
(p. 424). Cf. also, G. von Rad, “Die Anrechnung des Glaubens zur Gerechtigkeit,” ThLZ 76 
(1951), 129 ff. 
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basis of the newly discovered Word of God in Deuteronomy, and once 
again, entirely differently, the Servant of God, who bears the sins of the 
many and heals Israel by his death.” Of course, this does not at all change 
the fact that faithless Israel must pass through the darkest judgment and 
at the end of the Old Testament seem to be almost overcome by heathen- 
dom. But the Old Testament gives expression in the most manifold ways 
to the fact that the God who has called his people in love and given 
them gifts, cannot let his people go even amid faithlessness and judgment, 
indeed, that his final action for Israel still remains to be taken. 

This final action is proclaimed by the New Testament. Jesus Christ 
is the last Pascal lamb that is offered for Israel.” He is the last king, who 
through his free act of love in his death renews with finality the broken 
covenant.” He is the last priest of Israel, who through his own sacrifice 
takes away the sin of the people.* Now he is here in body, he whose 
shadow so often fell upon the old Israel. 


But is he not at the same time the new Moses, who announces with 
final authority the law of the Kingdom of God, in that he proclaims it 
anew as the law of the Covenant? Can even an apostle announce the 
gospel of the New Covenant without setting up in his exhortation the 
imperative of the “law of Christ”?® Yes, cannot it be said of the New 
Covenant as of the Old, he who fails to keep it will be judged? “He who 
has not the Son has not life.” And again it holds for the whole, as 
Yahweh’s people proved to be a type of the ecclesia, so the old founding 
and renewing of the Covenant in Yahweh’s deeds and word corresponds 
to the founding of the New Covenant in the saving act of God in Jesus 
Christ.’ The people of the New Covenant can, like that of the Old, enter 
history only by virtue of the liberating action of its God; the New 
Covenant has its permanence, as Jeremiah promised in the Old, only 
through the forgiveness of sins. It could not be God’s Covenant any 
more than the Old could if God’s kingship were not proclaimed over all 
its members as pointing the way of life. 


While the synagogue forsakes God’s path of life, which he began in the 





50. Deut. 9:8 f.; II Kings 23:2 f.; Isa. 53. 

51.1 Cor. 5:7; John 19:13, 36; and also R. Bultmann, Das Ev. d. Joh. (1952), p. 525. 
52. John 19:19. 

53. Heb. 7:23 ff. 

54. Matt. 5. See J. Schniewind, Matthaus (NTD), p. 37. 

55. Gal. 6:2. 

56.1 John 5:12. 

57. Mark 14:24; 1 Cor. 11:25. 
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Old Covenant, while it separates God’s covenant law from his covenant 
acts and seeks in vain to fulfill it in legal casuistry, the New Testament 
points out the true correspondence to the Old Testament kerygma. The 
final great act of God in the New Testament is most certainly not to be 
equated with his manifold and various acts of old. Moreover, it must be 
said here that God’s previous action and speaking have reached a new 
stage of their history—they have attained their goal. This very progress, 
however, involves antitheses in some details. The main point to be seen, 
however, is the decisive analogy: the church of Jesus Christ is constituted, 
brought safely through perils, and renewed by God’s saving act, just as 
Israel was. And Jesus Christ restores the connection—broken by the 
Rabbinate—of the Law of God with the Covenant of God as a guide for 
the life of the Covenant people.” 


c) But are not these analogies which have been brought forward 
merely formal? Do they not conceal the decisive antithesis which still 
remains, namely that God’s covenant gifts in the Old Testament are 
entirely different from God’s gifts in Jesus Christ? Israel’s Credo ac- 
knowledges as gifts of the Covenant none other than deliverance from 
enemy powers, good farm land, fruitful vineyards, numerous posterity. 
And did the prophets have basically any other blessings to announce than 
victory over foes, dwelling in peace under vine and fig tree, and social 
righteousness? On the other hand, Jesus Christ is the first to provide 
spiritual gifts, forgiveness of sins, righteousness before God, and fellow- 
ship with himself. He conquers death and calls us to eternal life, and of 
this the Old Testament has almost nothing to say. But even this anti- 
thesis—here material, national, and temporal gifts, and there spiritual, 
individual, and eternal gifts—cannot be maintained on the basis of 
either the Old or the New Testament.™ 





58. The most valid of these is that Jesus Christ goes to death for his people; no priest or king 
of the Old Testament does that, nor does any prophetic Messianic figure. 

59. Cf. H. Diem, “Jesus, der Christus des AT,” Ev. Th. 14 (1954), Pp. 444. 

59a. Cf. Fr. Baumgirtel, Verheissung, pp. 20 f. “The promises which God has placed in the 
law according to the OT understanding” (life, possession of the land, richness of crops, general 
welfare, victory over foes), “are in direct opposition to the promise in Christ,...for they are 
bound to the Israelite nomos, and this does not concern us.” L. Koehler has already commented 
on these remarks relevantly in “Christus im Alten und Neuen Testament,” ThZ (1953), p. 250, 
“Here it seems to me, the Achilles heel in Baumgirtel’s presentation becomes visible for the first 
time. He understands the OT from the point of view of his understanding of the NT and does 
it violence or even reduces its value because it does not fit into his will for seeing things.” It is 
highly desirable that Baumgartel’s approach to the New Testament be scrutinized. With this 
should be compared also C. Westermann, “Zur Auslegung des Alten Testaments” in Vergegen- 
wartigung (1955), pp. 100 f. 
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The old Israelite Credo praises Yahweh for the deliverance from 
Egypt and the gift of the Promised Land for the very reason that Yahweh 
by so doing has revealed himself as the Covenant God of Israel. If Israel 
receives the gift aright, it then prays to Yahweh as its own God.” The 
Priestly document stresses that the historical act of deliverance from 
Egypt is understood only when Israel comprehends in it Yahweh’s 
covenant will to be the God of Israel and for Israel to be his people.” In 
the cult also Israel must hear the warning that the gift of peace in the 
land will be taken away if, as the people of Yahweh’s pasture, it does not 
heed Yahweh’s voice.” From Amos and Hosea on, the prophets pro- 
claimed judgment because Israel took the gifts as booty and rejected the 
giver. It is for this reason that Yahweh coaxes his faithless wife into the 
desert to woo her anew as a fiancee and to win her to full companionship, 
to an eternal betrothal, which is based on his mercy and his gift of 
righteousness as engagement presents, and which will be maintained 
through his constancy.” The thoroughly personal character of the pro- 
phetic message is determined by the pressure of Yahweh’s “I” on Israel 
in judgment and salvation. This tendency of all the concrete threats and 
promises must be seen: “I come, and I will live with thee. Prepare to 
meet thy God, O Israel!’"* Out of the certainty that life is specially and 
totally bound together with Yahweh there even grew up, though only 
in a narrow segment of the Old Testament, the certainty that the one 
to whom Yahweh himself grants life for his own possession can never fall 
victim to death.” Naturally that does not at all change the fact that in 
the whole of the Old Testament material, collective and temporal 
blessings stand in the foreground. But the Old Testament from begin- 
ning to end is not silent about the fact that everything depends on one’s 
being bound to God, and for this reason the individual is addressed by 
God more and more in the Old Testament. Indeed, in this lies the germ 
of the certainty of victory over death. 


And what does the New Testament say? Without question it regards 
Jesus Christ as the gift of all gifts (II Cor. 9:12; Rom. 8:32). But does 





60. Deut. 26: 1-11. 


61. Exod. 6:7; 40. The real goal of his deeds and gifts is, for the priestly document, the 
“preservation of his very personal presence.” Cf. K. Elliger, “Sinn und Ursprung der priest- 
erlichen Geschichtserzahlung,” ZThK 49 (1952), p. 127. 


62. Ps. 95. 
63. Amos 2:6 ff.; Hos. 2:16 f., 21 f. 
64. Zech. 2:9, 14; Amos 4:12. 


65. Pss. 16, 73. In this connection see G. von Rad, “Gerechtigkeit und Leben in der Kult- 
sprache der Psalmen,” op. cit., pp. 432 ff. 
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it know a Jesus who passed material needs by? Do not the healings of 
the sick take up a surprisingly large amount of space in the whole New 
Testament? And how important the poor are in his sight! For Paul it 
is correspondingly imporiant that the community in Christ send financial 
help to the poor in Jerusalem. 

Do the Beatitudes not specifically renew the promise of land for the 
poor?” Jesus did not call any disciple into his fellowship without pro- 
viding for him on “this side,” yes, even with great promises of houses, 
children, brothers and s’sters, and fields for the present time.” Yet these 
details are merely indications that the God of the New Testament is not 
less concerned with the “this side” of human history than is the God of 
the Old Testament. Aiid is the New Testament basically more, or per- 
haps even exclusively concerned with the individual? Does Jesus not 
constitute the new people of God even by his calling the Twelve? Are 
not all who are called to him through the Gospel called into his com- 
munity, addressed as members of his body?” This community has also 
its new social life.” It is under way as the wandering people of God, 
even as the Old was.” 

We must see that the unspeakable gift in Christ is all too quickly 
misunderstood as spiritual, individualistic, and transcendental if we do 
not hold before our eyes its original in the Covenant Yahweh granted to 
Israel. He who gives himself to his community through forgiveness of sins 
in his death and in his resurrection, so that he is forever Lord and Shep- 
herd, is also concerned with giving giits for and directing its temporal 
life in this world. 

At the same time in that the synagogue does not recognize that it was 
God who afflicted Jesus Christ—and therefore Judaism grasps at the 
earthly gifts culminating in the new possession of the land in Palestine 
while rejecting the Giver—or on the other hand transposes the Old Testa- 
ment word into the mystic or ethical, the New Testament demonstrates 
the true correspondence to the Old Testament kerygma. To be sure, the 
gift of salvation in Christ is not identical with that in the Old Testament. 
A new deed of God has truly taken place, even as the New Testament 





66. Matt. 5:5. Cf. also H. Wildberger, pp. 419 ff. 


67. Mark 10:29 f.; Luke 22:35. Cf. also H. Bardtke in the article, “Gliick und Schicksal,” 
EKL I; D. Bonhoeffer, Widerstand und Ergebung, p. 254: “In this respect the difference between 
the Old and New Testaments lies only in this, that in the Old Testament the blessing also 
includes the cross, and in the New Testament the cross also includes the blessing.” 


68. Acts 2:41 ff.; I Cor. 12:12 ff. 
69. I Cor. 6:2; II Cor. 8 f.; 1 Peter 4:8 ff. 
70. Heb. 4. 
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also proclaims the gift of Christ as the final fulfillment of the Old Testa- 
ment promises, which as such conserves the old blessings in itself.” But 
the conclusive analogy remains dominant: the New Covenant in Christ 
corresponds to the covenant will of Yahweh as its fulfillment in the same 
way that marriage corresponds to engagement. 


So we are confronted by the conclusion that the old oriental environ- 
ment and the Jewish successors of the Old Testament Israel, while 
presenting us with numerous aids to understanding details, still do not 
provide anything comparable to the essential total meaning of the Old 
Testament.” Only the New Testament offers the analogy of a witness of 
faith to the covenant will of God—a witness founded on historical facts 
—who chooses out of the world a people for himself and calls it to free- 
dom under his Lordship. I stress, an analogy. This is not identity, for 
while covenant is covenant, old is not new. In the Old Covenant Israel 
is the partner, in the New the congregation from among Israel and the 
nations. In the Old, witness is born to God through many and various 
servants, institutions, and events; in the New through the Son. In the 
Old God deals provisionally, in examples, in passing; in the New finally, 
comprehensively, inalterably. In this way the historical distinction is 
seen by the analogy.”* But even so we are not dealing with analogies in 
separate areas, for Yahweh is the Father of Jesus Christ. 

Thus the analogy of the Old and New Testaments is supported by the 
historical relationship. The Old Covenant moves forward toward the 
New; Israel is called for the sake of the Gentiles. The New Covenant 
comes from the Old; Jesus Christ is the Son of David and the Pascal 
Lamb. It is the analogy of way and goal, of shadow and body, of picture 
and object, of promise and fulfillment, of engagement and marriage.” 





71. Circumcision, the old calendar of festivals, and the pronouncing righteous in the sacrificial 
cult are abolished (Gal. 2; Col. 2:16 ff.; Heb. 12:18 ff.). 

72. The “material of history of religion” must as a matter of basic principle not be utilized 
“in eclectic fashion” as Baumgartel fears (Ev. Th. 1954, p. 311, note 11.). But his principle 
that “all OT statements are conditioned by history of religion” can hardly do justice to the 


fact of Israel’s being a stranger in his environment; the nature of that stranger can be understood 
only in the light of the New Testament. 


72a. Otto Schmits, “Das Alte Testament im Neuen Testament,” (Festschrift Heim, 1934), 
speaks of a “remarkable dual relationship of history-of-salvation dialectic,” “which is determined 
in a unified manner... through the present salvation situation. The old covenant is shown by 
the new to be inadequate, but as old covenant even in its inadequacy it points beyond itself. 
And this in such a manner that the newness of the new covenant as well as the inadequacy of 
the old, and also the fact that the old points beyond itself to the new are arrived at from the 
new creation, and the newness of life and spirit which has taken place in Christ.” 


73.Rom. 10:4; Col. 2:17; Heb. 10:1; Heb. 9:24; I Cor. 10:6, 11; I Peter 3:21; II Cor. 
1:20; Hos. 2:21 f.; Eph. 5:23. In this connection, W. Zimmerli, of. cit., p. 81, “Jesus Christ 
omes as the one who fulfills the OT proclamations. Not in the way that one would fulfill a 
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This analogy in a historically unique relation, which is not without a 
decisive moment of intensification toward the eschaton, we call typology.” 

When the relationship of the Testaments is thus determined the special 
approach of Old Testament hermeneutics is given. In the New Testa- 
ment is found the context of the Old, which, as its historical goal, reveals 
the total meaning of the Old Testament, and also the correspondence in 
the details helps one to understand the witnessing intent of the Old 
Testament contexts.” If it is shown to be true that no other historical 
document is comparable to the Old Testament in the way the New is, and 
that there also exists between the two Testaments a singular mutual 
relationship, then the typological approach is indispensable for an 
exegetical methodology that seeks to understand the historical context 
of the Old Testament texts and is concerned to eliminate arbitrary 
interpretations. 


But how is it to be effective in the explanation of individual texts of the 
Old Testament? 





responsibility of monetary debt — whereby one is thereafter free from his responsibility, but in 
the way that the promises of an engagement are ‘fulfilled’ in marriage, so that in the fulfillment 
all that was meant before, the promise, is made full.” 


74.1 have considered whether hermeneutic discussion would not be freed from a burden if the 
concept “typology,” which has been overburdened and unjustifiably misunderstood in the sense 
of allegory, were allowed to disappear. But I see no other concept which, in spite of everything, 
is similarly adapted to designate so well the special relationship of analogy between the two 
Testaments. It is the question of the relevant context of the Old Testament which in the end 
forces me to introduce this concept which I have held back as long as possible. Cf. L. Goppelt, 
“Typos,” Die typologische Deutung des Alten Testaments im Neuen, 1939, p. 244: “That typology 
is constituted through correspondence and intensification....The establishment of individual 
typological relationships must be held to the following principles: figures, events, institutions 
may be interpreted in as far as they are expressions of a relationship with God, and therefore 
not as just any worldly immanent, external individual features of OT events or accounts.” Such 
typology is not subject to a scheme of continuity like the linear style of history-of-salvation 
thought. E. Fuchs, Hermeneutik, 1954, pp. 198 f.: ““The new meaning of the past is given only in 
examples” (p. 200). If I speak in the following pages of “typological interpretation” it is not 
because I regard a “specially qualified method” of Old Testament exegesis as necessary. 
C, Westermann, of. cit., pp. 109 ff., justly opposes that. The term “typological” will rather first 
of all only underscore the fact that the Old Testament is to be understood in the relation to the 
New Testament that is proper to it; it therefore above all reminds the exegete of the Old Testa- 
ment that he must pay attention to its relevant context. That means no more and no less than 
that New Testament exegesis, in order to be relevant, must also listen to the context of the 
Old. At the same time the term “typology” is intended to bring to mind the task of proper 
understanding. It confronts the exegete with the question of what the Old Testament text in 
its historical meaning means for the present day reader after the New Testament kerygma stands 
beside it. Because the Old Testament sciences need this reminder today we regard the term 
“typological” as helpful. G. von Rad, Ev. Th. 12 (1952/53), pp. 17 f., has shown anew on the 
basis of both Old and New Testament facts that it is relevant. It is not intended to propagate 
a qualified special method of Old Testament exegesis, but to present the given facts, which rele- 
vant exegesis should not overlook. 


75.11 Cor. 3:12 shows itself anew as true in the present day exegesis of the Old Testament. 
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The Carrying Out of Typological Interpretation 


1. What does typology mean for the exposition of the Old Testament? 

On the basis of tradition it is feared that typology would lead to 
arbitrary importations, which would introduce a hidden meaning in 
which the historical meaning would not really be taken seriously.” In 
opposition to this it must first of all be established that the comparative 
consideration of the eschatological analogy of the New Testament is 
intended neither to replace nor supplement the historical meaning of 
the text; rather it should serve above all in inquiring into the historical 
meaning. Typology is not intended to suspend historical-critical work, 
but to suppo"t it in a relevant manner. The question of exposition remains 
firmly directed toward the meaning of the text that the authors had in 
mind in their time. The concern is that just this meaning may be missed 
through neglect of the New Testament context. 

I see at least three aids that will accrue to Old Testament exegesis 
through typology. 


a) Consideration of the New Testament correspondences has a 
heuristic function. Albrecht Alt used the assistance of analogy in a 
masterful manner to determine historic facts when he showed how to 
understand the patriarchal belief in God through the aid of Nabatean 
records from Roman times.” How much more it must be possible to 
draw on the New Testament documents to explain the Old Testament 
than to draw on any other arcea.’”* The theological setting of the Law in 
the Sinai tradition, Exodus 19-24, and in Deuteronomy has only recently 
been rightly determined again with the help of form history studies, 
which show it as the covenant gift of Yahweh, who had previously 
chosen Israel through his historical acts of salvation to be his people.” 
How could there have been for so long those stiff-necked misinterpreta- 
tions in the exposition of the laws in the Pentateuch if the analogy of the 
Pauline exhortations or of the Sermon on the Mount had been used as 
heuristic aids in discovering the state of affairs in the Old Testament. In 





76. Cf. J. Fichtner’s article, “Exegese I,” 2 f. EKL I, p. 1224. 


77. For the methodology of the work of Albrecht Alt compare W. Zimmerli in Géttingische 
Gelehrte Anzeigen 209 (1955), pp. 88 ff. 

77a. The establishment of this point should not at all mean that the analogies from history 
of religion are underestimated as aids to understanding. They are basically of a different type 
from those of the New Testament. We may not demand from the enyironment of the Old 
Testament that which only the New Testament is able to provide; and we must just as little 
seek to wrest from the New that which only the religious-historical environment of the Old has 
to offer. 


78. See above, notes 31 and 32. 
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our days it is time to stress that because of the similarity of the matter, 
more essential help can accrue to Old Testament science from the New 
Testament than from the ancient Orient.” The numerous aids to under- 
standing which oriental studies continually offer us in details threaten to 
obscure our view of the heuristic aids which can accrue to us from the 
decisive “parallels” when we consider them more carefully. That is the 
intention of typology. It sees in vigorous contact with New Testament 
science genuine aid to research. 


b) Consideration of the eschatological analogy of the New Testament 
promotes the investigation of intention in the explanation of a text. 
Interpreting the texts only backwards and sidewards must be recognized 
as an obviously erroneous method in Old Testament research.” In ex- 
plaining such old oriental building stones as religious-historical motifs and 
literary forms, institutions, or customs in terms of their origin and their 
parallels something necessary was certainly done, but this was only 
preparation for the real exposition of the text. This is carried to comple- 
tion only when it is made clear for what building the stones have been 
gathered together here, what functions the forms and institutions take 
on, what declarations the author intended to make with his material.®! 
In the history of science it is probably not accidental that attentiveness to 
the transformation of the traditional materials and to the kerygma, which 
is to be heard with the traditum in the present context of the text, occurs 
at the same time as a new consideration of typology.” In the final analy- 
sis, the Pentateuch sources are voiceless if we do not hear how they lead 
Israel through the witness to God’s deeds and gifts which laid the 
ground for the future, doing this in one way in the early period of the 
monarchy (J) 2nd differently in the Exile (P). The great works of 





79. Cf. for example, the approach of W. Zimmerli in his study, “Ezekiel, ein Zeuge der 
Gerechtigkeit Gottes” in Das Alte Testament als Anrede, pp. 38 and 60, where he compares the 
Lukan and Johannine concept of witness with Ezekiel. Cf. also O. Michel, op. cit., p. 45: 
“The eschatological factor has truly become critically decisive also in reference to the OT.... 
The authority of the OT is not set aside by Jesus, but rather defined anew and thus in the 
eschatological sense ‘fulfilled’ (Matt. 5:17-20). Now major and minor commandments can 
be distinguished (Matt. 23:23, Mark 12:28), as can human ordinances and the basic will 
of God (Mark 10:1 ff).” Paul recognized the proper order of rank of promise and law (Gal. 3). 
Compare Rom. 10:4 ff., “Righteousness by law has been displaced by righteousness by faith.” 

80. Model examples of this are Gunkel’s Genesis commentary and the more recent Scandinavian 
research—for example, the book of G. Widengren referred to above in note 30. 

81.Cf. H. J. Kraus, “Zur Geschichte des Uberlieferungsbegriffes in der alttestamentlichen 
Wissenschaft, Teil VI,” Ev. Th. 16 (1956), pp. 379 ff. In particular the relationship of Albert 
Eichhorn to H. Gunkel should be observed. 

82. Cf. especially the work of G. von Rad and now, W. Zimmerli, “Einzelerzahlung und 
Gesamtgeschichte im Alten Testament,” of. cit., pp. 9-36. 
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history remain voiceless if we do not hear how in the midst of judgment 
they lead Israel to repentance (Deut.) and so to a truly new beginning 
(Chron.). The words of the prophets would not have been transmitted 
if they had not been designed to lead to constant repentance and to the 
sure expectation of the new deeds of God.™ The constant consideration of 
the New Testament eschaton helps the expositor to interpret the Old 
Testament texts in a way that is true to the material, in a forward direc- 
tion, in the direction of the actual witnessing intent of the texts in their 
contexts.™ 


c) Typology as a working hypothesis helps produce theological soli- 
darity vis-a-vis the witnessing intent of the Old Testament, and warns the 
expositor against finding too quickly in the Old Testament texts testimony 
to a God who is foreign to the Father of Jesus Christ. The God of the 
prophets who judges his people is not foreign to the One who finally 
gives his own Son up to judgment, particularly since the one who does 
not believe the Son is judged already. Not even the bloodiest stories of 
the Judges can be found only strange and gruesomely offensive. The story 
of Ehud who murdered the Moabite king Eglon is related with obvious 
pride in the ability and cunning of Ehud and does not shrink from the 
most gruesome details. But we would certainly not be letting the text 
speak in its present context if we were shocked morally and cultural- 
historically by these events and accounts that are truly foreign to us (as 
if our modern civilization does not know even much worse horrors!) .* 
The whole story stands under the statement, “Yahweh raised up a savior 
for Israel!’ (Judg. 3:15). In the inclusion of the story in this context is 
not in all the details the joy over the fact that God can free his people 
in the strangest ways from the mightiest tyrants still vivid? A moralistic 
consideration bars access to the proper self-assertion of the text ; typology, 
which bears in mind what morally questionable figures carry on the 
affairs of the New Covenant, is free to recognize even in Judges 3 the God 
who saves his people throughout the course of history. 

This is some indication of how consideration of the New Testament 
analogies can serve the historical understanding of the Old Testament. It 
should be clear that typology is of help in approaching and carrying out 





82a. Jer. 36:5 ff.; Isa. 8:16 f.; 30:8. 
83. That the Old Testament witness has essentially a forward drive finds a significant expres- 
sion in the singular will to transmission, which has succeeded in maintaining an unbroken, living 


transmission and which is unknown in the texts of the surrounding nations, which have been 
rediscovered by archaeology. Cf. Ev. Th. 1935, p. 450. 


84. Cf. Fr. Baumgirtel, Verheissung, pp. 94 f. 
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historical understanding, and should not merely serve for concluding 
considerations of a meditative nature. The service of the typological 
method as thus understood will probably be accepted by many who 
otherwise dispute resolutely the immediate relevance of the Old Testa- 
ment texts for the proclamation of the church. Many among us grant 
them validity in as far as they correspond to the “basic promise” of the 
gospel in the sense of the justification of the individual sinner. For the 
most part, they should serve as a mirror in which we find ourselves as 
standing in opposition to the gospel.” Whoever makes the attempt to 
weigh the Old Testament texts on the scales of theological formulae and 
dogmatic loci—even though he finds them so central that they become 
for him a hermeneutic principle—he experiences only that the scales 
cannot even hold the mass of the texts, but that they spill over to left and 
right. He experiences above all that his scales are smashed at the latest 
by the Old Testament if they have not already been smashed by the New. 

If the essential presupposition of typology is correct, that the Old 
Testament does not bear witness to a strange god, but to the Father of 
Jesus, then it must be allowed to speak completely with the kerygma that 
is its own. But then typology does not lead only to historical understand- 
ing, but also at the same time to an exposition of the Old Testament that 
is proclamation, in as far as the God of Israel is the God of the church, 
is God today, in as far, therefore, as the character of the Old Testament 
as address is also relevant to us. And with that we come to our final 
problem. 


2. What does the Old Testament mean for the church’s proclamation? 

Once again we begin with a simple hermeneutical reflection. The final 
sentence of a text is to be understood in its proper content only in the 
light of what precedes. The 73rd Psalm closes with the words 


But it is good for me to draw near unto God: 
I have made the Lord God my refuge, 
That I may tell of all thy works. (asv) 


This saying is rounded out so completely that it could be transmitted 
independently. But the movement that surges in it, its fullness and its 





85. Baumgirtel, op. cit., pp. 84, 119, 143 f.; Ev. Th. 1954, pp. 299 f.; E. Hirsch, of. cit. 

86. Cf. W. Zimmerli, op. cit., pp. 65 ff. For the “irresistible inclination” of exegesis to procla- 
mation that is to be understood anew today, cf. also G. Eichholz, op. cit., p. 65. In the above 
line of thought and with all that follows Baumgartel’s concern that typological exposition will 
pursue “an intellectualistic establishing of analogies” which have no value for proclamation, 
becomes irrelevant. (Festschrift Alt, pp. 18 ff., Verheissung, pp. 83 f.). Cf. H. W. Wolff, Alt- 
testamentliche Predigten mit hermeneutischen Erwagungen (1956). 
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intention can be recognized only if we come to it from the whole Psalm 
with its frightening assaults and its reassuring discoveries. The following 
reminder leads even further. Just as surely as the Gospels would not have 
been written without the Easter event and therefore, with their testimony 
of the road Jesus took, are not to be understood without their conclusion, 
so it is certain that the Easter accounts are understandable only in the 
light of the previously recounted words, deeds, and sufferings of Jesus. 
The Easter event can be properly understood only as the resurrection of 
the Jesus to whom witness is previously borne. The One who brings in the 
new era with word and deed has entered into his Lordship, but because 
of his resurrection all the preceding chapters gain permanent significance. 
His call, his invitation, his forgiveness of sins are words of final validity. 
The stories about Jesus and the words of Jesus which have been trans- 
mitted become types of his eschatological divine lordship. It is as such 
that they are worth transmitting. 

But this corresponds exactly to the permanent meaning of the Old 
Testament in relation to the Christ event as a whole. As certainly as the 
history of Israel remains incomprehensible without its proper conclusion, 
so certainly is this conclusion, Jesus Christ in his unique movement, 
fullness, and intention, to be understood only in the light of the preceding 
history of Israel. As certainly as the historically related witness of faith 
of the Old Testament cannot be understood without its eschatological 
analogy, so certainly does the understanding of the great concluding 
chapter, the New Testament, stand in need of constant attentiveness to 
the preceding Old Testament context. It is all too easy to formulate 
falsely the scope of a text if the details of the entire text do not receive 
proper attention. 


The proposition that the Old Testament can be properly understood 
only in the light of the New,” in order therefore to remain true, stands 
in need of its converse: the New Testament Christ event can be fully 
understood only in the light of the Old Testament.* That is the perma- 
nent fundamental meaning of the Old Testament for the proclamation of 
the church, but for a long time we have been about to miss it. 

We need to be reminded that no New Testament writer felt he was 
in a position to witness to Jesus Christ without constantly opening and 
quoting the Old Testament. Both the proclamation of Jesus and the 
preaching of the early Christians are unthinkable without the Old Testa- 





87. Fr. Baumgartel, Festschrift Alt, p. 18; Ev. Th., 1954, p. 299. 
88. Cf. Ev. Th. 12 (1952/53), PP. 33, 54, 102. 
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ment.” Herein the application of contemporary methods of interpreta- 
tion fluctuates. Typology prevails as a method of interpretation prepared 
in the Old Testament itself.” It leaves to the old testimony its historical 
position, but brings it into connection with the present and so recognizes 
its function as proclamation. Beside this stands allegory as practiced in 
the Hellenistic manner,™ which boldly attributes a new meaning to the 
old text. Furthermore, there is the “proof of prophecy” as practiced 
according to Jewish tradition, which not only relates the true prophecies 
of the prophets to the eschaton of the time of Christ, but also reinterprets 
quite ordinary words into prophecies.’ These various means of interpre- 
tation are united by the certainty that now, in Jesus Christ, the Old 
Testament word is recovered in its whole breadth, that now it will make 
itself heard anew if we will completely understand the history of Jesus of 
Nazareth as God’s eschatological work, and will live in it. 

This certainly has commended itself to us as true to the facts. This 
does not mean that we would have to take over the methods of interpre- 
tation of New Testament times, unavoidable though they were for the 
New Testament witnesses, but it does mean that we will not be able fully 
to understand and to live with the history of Jesus of Nazareth without 
the Old Testament. This depends on the Old Testament itself, not on a 
proposed interpretation. Whether the Old Testament continues to speak 
among us depends on the Old Testament itself, as we can and must 
understand it with the aids to study that are available today.” 

Accordingly, we are to listen to an Old Testament text in no other way 
than in accord with the meaning proper to it in its Old Testament con- 
text. We have seen that in this New Testament analogies are helpful in 
our approach. But in going on to attain proper understanding it becomes 
fundamentally indispensable to take the New Testament context into 
consideration. That does not mean superimposing on the historical mean- 
ing of the Old Testament text a second meaning, an allegorical one, or 





89. Cf. M. Dibelius, Die Formgeschichte des Evangeliums, 2d ed., 1933; ¢.g., pp. 15 ff., p. 187, 
and also C. H. Dodd, “Die Grundlagen der christlichen Theologie,” Ev. Th., 1952/53, pp. 433 ff. 
“The earliest undertaking of Christian thinkers was the searching of the OT in order to discover 
which passages had particular connection with the NT events, and what interpretation of the 
events they suggested.” 

90. L. Goppelt, Typos, 1939. Cf. von Rad, Ev. Th. 1952/53, p. 19. 

goa. E.g., Gal. 4:24 f. 

91. Cf. R. Bultmann, “Weissagung und Erfiillung,” ZThK 47 (1950), pp. 360 ff. 

92. Many things we probably understand less well than the early Christians did, some things 
perhaps better, e.g., the Law, which we can understand in part differently (as covenant law) 
from Paul (Gal. 3) in his dependence on Rabbinic interpretation of Scripture. 
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one that thinks entirely in terms of prophecy.” That would ruin every- 
thing. Rather we are to listen to how the historical meaning of the text 
continues to speak in the New Testament situation. Just as decisively 
as we must leave allegorical interpretation and interpretation in the sense 
of prophecy proofs behind, so decisively must we renew typological in- 
terpretation. If allegory counts on the identity of the Testaments, and 
prophecy proof counts on a continuity that can be shown within history, 
so typology sees before it the analogy of the revelation of God and of 
human existence. If allegory thinks punctiliarly in terms of eschatology, 
and proof from prophecy linearly in terms of history of salvation, typology 
thinks in examples in terms of history of salvation. 

If Yahweh is the Father of Jesus, then the proper witness of the Old 
Testament has typological significance for the recognition of the New 
Testament facts. The Old Testament text has been expounded in its 
context only when the typological contribution it, as a section of text, 
makes to the total message of the Bible can be heard.™ 

We are now able to formulate the central question of typological 
exposition as follows: to what extent is the New Testament kerygma 
illuminated by the history that precedes it (or, apprehended only when 
the previous history is listened to along with it)? Or, in reference to 
detailed exegesis, What does the Old Testament text in its historical 
meaning say to mankind living in the eschaton of Fesus Christ? 

When asked this question, the Old Testament can truly give expression 
to the fullness of its witness. But then its significance for the proclamation 
of the church can hardly be comprehended in formulas such as “Witness 
to Christ,” or “Law,” or “Promise,” or “Theocracy,””” which yield only 
a partial return. Instead of this, we shall now by way of example bring 
together several possible answers to this central question, each in ac- 
cordance with the different content of the texts. 


a) A great number of Old Testament texts are intended to bear testi- 
mony to the will, the purpose, and the intention of Israel’s God. The 


93. But typological interpretation in this sense dare not “leave the historical self-understanding 
of the OT text,” as von Rad, op. cit., p. 31, formulates in a manner easily misunderstood. I also 
have expressed myself in a manner open to misunderstanding and thereby called forth Baum- 
gartel’s protest (Ev. Th. 1953, pp. 413 ff.), which led me to this present attempt at a more 
far-reaching consideration of method. 

93a. K. Barth (KD IV a2, pp. 21-25) has described typological interpretation as “Listening in 
on what is said indirectly, what is implicit in the statement.” If this is not heard, something 
important has been missed. It is beyond question that in Old Testament science at the present 
the danger of over-interpreting is not as great as that of under-interpreting, in which the entire 
biblical context of an Old Testament text does not receive sufficient attention. 

93b. See below, note ro1a. 
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Yahwistic version of the primeval history is obviously governed by this. 
God, who in Genesis 2, establishes and cares for the life of man by his 
personal labors must already in Genesis 3 put into effect the death penalty 
on the basis of his command in 2:17. Yet only the serpent, and not man 
himself, is cursed; the death sentence is suspended, and man is sent into 
the fields for life-long hard labor, but not before God himself has pro- 
vided him with leather garments. Death enters not through God’s 
decree, but rather through man’s hatred for his brother. Yahweh lets 
even the murderer live on, an uneasy fugitive, to be sure, but with the 
protecting sign on his forehead. Then after man’s hybris has become 
unbearable in a new act of transgressing his bounds, the total death 
sentence seems to become unavoidable. Yet again Yahweh’s strange 
purpose, the occasion of which is to be found only in himself and not in 
mankind, breaks through and lets Noah find grace in the sight of Yah- 
weh. Obviously God can not let his work go. Hope for a new humanity 
becomes apparent, a “comforter” in the midst of the accursed field 
(5:29). So he begins after the judgment and “plants a vineyard” 
(9:20), first pledge of peace, joy, and well being. Yet even the new 
mankind comes under judgment for lust after fame and might; only 
dispersion and confusion of language can keep them from putting 
themselves in God’s place. In this moment when the fate of mankind 
seems again to hang fully in the balance, the witness to the calling of the 
patriarchs begins with the key word “blessing” already repeated four 
times in Genesis 12:2 f. This blessing which Yahweh will establish with 
Abraham’s posterity is intended to be shared by mankind, which is frag- 
mented and subject to death. 

If we let this characteristic witness of the Yahwist speak further in the 
total biblical context, it brings us above all to the insight that it is God 
who is at work in Jesus Christ, Yahweh the God of Israel and so the Lord 
of mankind. He labors and toils with these human beings, shows pa- 
tience, and delays judgment, and even in the midst of necessary judgment 
shows mercy, and in the end gives blessing instead of the deserved curse. 
This Old Testament witness elucidates for us the Johannine witness that 
God had so loved the world that he gave his only Son so that each one 
who believes in him might have eternal life (3:16). The Old Testament 
stresses that God is acting in Jesus Christ. It shows that the Johannine 
witness is not a notion of his age, but that it corresponds to the purpose 
of Yahweh’s will. To him testimony has long since been borne in Israel, 
and since the beginning, despite all man’s guilt, he is working for a life 
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of blessing for man. This is the way in which the Old Testament text 
must continue to speak with its characteristic witness, just in order to 
show the Christ event as an eschatological act of God, and to guard 
against false isolation and historization. 

Other texts do the same thing in a similar manner. On the great day 
of atonement, according to Leviticus 16:20 ff., in the cultic act all 
Israel’s guilt is transferred by the priest to the scapegoat, who is then 
driven out into the wilderness to Azazel. In this way the otherwise in- 
escapable connection between guilt and fate is broken by a ritual act. 
Israel is released from the obligation of a synthetic view of life, the 
obligation to bear the fate that it has brought about by its own guilt. 
The text is concerned to show that Yahweh the Covenant God has 
established this possibility, and that Israel is bound to fulfill exactly this 
ordinance which was established for its salvation. Such a text out of the 
history preceding the New Testament is able to bear witness with its 
historical meaning to the sort of divine will that lives behind the Christ 
event, to break the curse-laden connection of guilt and fate. At the same 
time such Old Testament rituals show us a twofold meaning: first, the 
new which appeared in Christ for Israel and the Gentiles and abrogated 
the old ordinances, yet in such a way that God’s will which had been 
exemplified and witnessed to in them came to its proper goal; second, 
that salvation, here as there, is beyond the power of man but is bound 
rather to the established divine ordinance: “He who believes in Christ 
is righteous.” 

Again it is a different way that the priestly account of the Tabernacle 
witnesses in remarkably solemn formality to Yahweh’s will to come to- 
gether with Israel in the holy tent, to dwell in the midst of the Israelites 
and be their God, who sanctifies them (Exod. 29:42 ff.). In a very 
different manner Hosea says that God’s mercy is in conflict with his 
wrath. “My heart is turned within me, my compassions are kindled 
together” (11:8). So the Old Testament with its preparatory historical 
witness to Yahweh the God of Israel helps in manifold ways to grasp 
and proclaim the Christ event as the eschatological divine event.* The 
multitudinous Old Testament types bear witness in the most lively fashion 
who the God is with whom the congregation of Jesus is dealing in the 
eschaton., 





94. To this extent, typology takes up the valid meaning of the old prophetic proofs. Cf. W. 
Zimmerli, Ev. Th., 1952/53, p. 38, “The category promise-fulfillment serves to guard the indis- 
putable validity of the God-given gift.” Das Alte Testament als Anrede, p. 84. “Listening to the 
OT insures the true historicity of Jesus Christ, in that it makes visible not only the kairos of a 
‘today’ but also a yesterday, and with it a tomorrow as well. Christ is ‘the one who is to come’.” 
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b) At the same time they make clear the uniqueness and meaning of 
the sending of Jesus. We have hinted at this already in connection with 
the Yahwistic primeval history, the ritual of the great Day of Atone- 
ment, and the priestly account of the Tabernacle. We shall add here only 
a few examples of a different type. What do the prophetic threats of 
judgment in their historical meaning signify for the total scope of the 
Bible? “You only have I known of all the families of the earth; therefore 
I will visit upon you all your iniquities” (Amos 3:2). The prophet testifies 
that when God’s Covenant People reviles the Lord of the Covenant, only 
judgment is left. How does this thought continue to speak in the New 
Testament community? If the proper content of the prophetic word is 
really to continue to sound forth we must not turn aside too soon to an 
antithetical interpretation that says: the judgment which Israel bore in 
the Old Covenant, Jesus Christ bears in the new for Israel. In the analogy 
to the decisive event of the New Testament the proper content of the 
prophetic words of judgment continues to speak in an entirely different 
manner. In the New Covenant also judgment begins with the house of 
God (I Pet. 4:17), those who crucify the Son of God afresh are given 
over to disgrace. Christ is to some the fragrance of death unto death, and 
to others the fragrance of life unto life (II Cor. 2:16). So naturally 
those who reduce the New Testament to the formula of justification of 
the sinner understood on all too small a scale and probably not in a New 
Testament manner cannot any longer hear what the Old Testament has 
to say. The Old Testament helps us have a full view of the mission of 
Jesus in opposition to any abbreviation of the New Testament. 

The formulas of lament in the Psalter do this service in a very different 
manner when they help bring before God those typical troubles of the 
Israelite, or, by heaping up troubles, make sure that each one who prays 
in Israel can be included. In Israel the opportunity of coming before 
Yahweh with troubles and guilt is ever present. It can no doubt be said 
with certainty of the 22nd Psalm that in Israel this formula awaited the 
one who would bring before God in prayer in an exemplary way the 
fullness of the troubles of the one forsaken by God as expressed in this 
Psalm. Therefore in the meaning of its words it illuminates as a docu- 
ment of the cultic history of Israel the service of suffering of Jesus in 
Israel’s eschaton. But even so, it continues to offer itself anew to the 
members of the congregation. The offer to Israel is the offer to all men in 
spite of every thing to present before God with confidence all their 
concrete troubles in the community of the sufferings of Jesus. So these 
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hymns of lament and thanksgiving in the Psalter help us to grasp the 
meaning of the mission of Jesus in the midst of life,” to experience the 
history of salvation as “the history in which all other history is included” 
(K. Barth, KD III, 1, p. 64). The Old Testament prevents the witness 
to Christ from being corrupted into philosophy about Christ. 


c) In numerous Old Testament texts, not beginning with the Wisdom 
Literature but already in the great historical works and the old law codes, 
it is not God but Israel who is the subject of the declarations. Just as 
the Old Testament provisionally and through examples discloses the 
purpose of God that is at work for us in Jesus Christ, so it places before 
us again and again the model case of God’s Covenant People, in whom, 
provisionally and through examples, the nature and task of the eschato- 
logical people of God is to be recognized. As the God of Israel cannot 
be seen without his people, so the Old Testament prevents us from seeing 


the New Testament Christ event without the called community, the head 
without the body. 


If we listen to all that the story of the crossing of the sea in Exodus 14 
with its many strata has to say, it bears witness that Israel was constituted 
as a free people of God exclusively through the wonderful saving deeds 
of Yahweh. Israel’s contribution was doubt, fear, and contradiction to 
God who spoke. Faith resulted only from God’s carrying them across, 
an event which took place despite the people’s disbelief. It is in an 
entirely different manner that Ezekiel (Chap. 37) in his vision of the field 
of dry bones depicts the model of God’s people, which dies because of its 
sins, abandoned there by its God, but which through the Spirit of God, 
who awakens the dead to life, becomes a new reality. Again it is said 
differently by Deutero-Isaiah (43:8 ff.) concerning the exiled people 
which in spite of its own blindness is to be God’s witness among the 


Gentiles, because to them alone has been entrusted the word of him who 
makes all history. 


Is it not inevitable that the eschatological people of God of the New 
Covenant will misunderstand itself if it does not see presented before it 
these Old Testament examples in their historical meaning? Will it remain 
with the real Christ if the Old Testament witnesses only to “Christ and 
nothing else”?® What consequences it has can be clearly seen in the 





95. The Old Testament sabbath texts as analogies bear witness anew to the meaning of the 
eschatological Christ event. Cf. in this connection, E. Jenni, “Die theologische Begriindung des 
Sabbathgebotes im Alten Testament,” Theologische Studien 46 (1956), pp. 35 ff. 

96. Fr. Baumgartel, Verheissung, p. 127. 
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unfortunate dispute over the exposition of the 1st Psalm between Fr. 
Baumgirtel” and G. von Rad.* For Baumgartel the “deep majesty” of 
the Psalm “from the point of view of the Gospel” consists in our seeing 
ourselves in it as in a mirror, namely as Pharisees, who with their piety 
seek to assert themselves as righteous before God. Here it is seen how a 
hermeneutical principle completely silences the proper witness of an 
Old Testament text, namely the joy in coming under Yahweh’s leading 
to a fruitful and protected life which is righteous only because of the 
Word of Yahweh offered as a gift. Baumgartel can grant no “theological 
relevance” to von Rad’s exegetical discovery that the Psalm is based on an 
ordinance of grace” because he is governed by the premise that the Old 
Testament is the witness of “a non-Christian religion,” which “in its self- 
understanding has nothing at all to do with the gospel.’ When Baum- 
gartel despairingly asks von Rad how the Old Testament kerygma can 
then be theologically relevant to us, then the answer can only be because 
Yahweh is God, the Father of Jesus. Even under this presupposition the 
Psalm that glows with wished for good fortune must not be twisted 
around into the dismal picture of a Pharisee, but rather out of its own 
proper witness there appears the original portrait of that righteous man 
whose meat it is to do the will of God (John 4:34), and at the same time 
the original portrait of a disciple band that is pure for the sake of the 
word of Christ that is spoken to it, and which brings forth much fruit in 
unity with him (John 15:1 ff.).’" Because Psalm 1 portrays a typical 
model of membership in the People of God even in the concrete traits of 
its provisional character it helps orient properly the members of the Body 
of Christ. The Old Testament guards the Christian message from false 
individualizing. 


d) There is still more to be said about the ecclesiological meaning of 
the Old Testament."* The great majority of Old Testament texts offer 





97. Ibid., p. 66; Ev. Th., 1954, pp. 300 f. 

98. Ev. Th. 1953, pp. 408 f. 

99. Op. cit., p. 408. 

100. Ev. Th. 14 (1954), P- 312 (italics are Baumgirtel’s!); cf. TALZ, 1954, pp. 205 f.; 
Verheissung, p. 119. 

101. Cf. in detail H. W. Wolff, “Psalm 1,” Ev. Th. 9 (1949/50), pp. 385-394. 

101a. To be sure, not in the direction of the theocratic interpretation of A. A. von Ruler, “Die 
christliche Kirche und das Alte Testament,” Beitr. z. Ev. Th. 23, 1955. Von Ruler sees clearly 
how much depends on the proper understanding of the Old Testament for the life of the 
Christian, the church, and the world. “The common things of the world are—spiritually speaking 
—the most important” (p. 32). But he paints a false opposition of the Testaments when he sees 
theocracy in the Old and “only” soteriology in the New (esp. pp. 65, 82 ff.). The Old is pri- 
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not typical model cases of God’s people, but a colorful variety of ways, 
deeds, decisions, and sufferings of God’s people, nothing but individual 
situations of Israel and of men. Fr. Baumgiartel fears that “typology 
would kill the interest in the relation of the Old Testament to history, 
in the stirring historical reality.”"” That may be relevant to a certain 
form of allegory which would like to read into the Old Testament text its 
New Testament knowledge of Jesus Christ. Typology, however, which 
has brought the knowledge of the correlative analogy of the Testaments 
to a theologically relevant listening to the proper witness of the Old 
Testament, is most vitally interested in just these concrete historical facts, 
and in the testimonies of the Old Testament that are conditioned by their 
situation. It recognizes the concrete details of the Old Testament estab- 
lished by historical exegesis as aids for the eschatological community of 
Jesus Christ in finding the way to concrete obedience in history. 

So it reads then with new eagerness the patriarchal stories and notes 
how there is a movement in them from promise to fulfillment through 
manifold errors and temptations. Here it finds exemplified the com- 
munity that is born by the word of Christ, as in the real world it becomes 
God’s people through disbelief and belief. Thus it reads the stories of the 
journey through the wilderness with its incessant temptations between 
the well-known flesh pots of Egypt and the unknown promised land, set 
on the march only by the word of a dubious messenger of God and some 
signs of God’s presence. In the proper witness of these pericopes, which 
are always to be gone over in detail, the community which is led by the 
word of the Apostles and strengthened by certain signs of the presence 
of Christ finds typological guideposts for its own road. It reads the Old 
Covenant law of Israel and notes its passionate interest for the poor, the 
slaves, and strangers; it sees that the prophets stress in unmistakable 
manner that the God of Israel watches particularly over the rights of 
those who have no property. And so it sees itself on its road through 
history warned against a sentimental and merely private interpretation 
of Jesus’ commandment of love, and with the help of the Old Testament 





marily concerned with the Covenant of God with Israel and not with God’s lordship over the 
earth in itself; in the New with reconciliation in Christ for the establishment of God’s lordship 
on earth. Here also the point of view of typology can be seen: because God sets up his eschato- 
logical lordship in Christ, correct “theocratic” proclamation is not to be separated from the 
proclamation of his saving will, on the basis of either the Old or the New Testament. Cf. von 
Ruler in reference to the discussion of his book by J. J. Stamm and Th. C. Vriezen, Ev. Th. 16 
(1956), pp. 387-404, esp. pp. 387 ff. and 395 ff. 
102. Verheissung, p. 142. 
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recognines anew that Jesus Christ has established again the rights of the 
poor.” 

One gains a new desire to go through the whole Old Testament in 
order to trace out'”® how the Old Testament word continues to speak 
in the community of Jesus, even including the good wishes for many 
children in Psalm 127, which teach us to see the right relation of God’s 
deed and man’s work in the midst of everyday life, even to the collections 
of proverbs which offer a thousand practical aids to proper human 
relations, to self-training, and above all to proper speaking and proper 
silence, and which the eschatological community rejects only when it 
does not find its joy in true and total life with Jesus Christ in the fear of 
Yahweh. The Old Testament keeps the Christian message from trans- 
cendentalism. 

The final service of the Old Testament, however, which can be exem- 
plified by Job as well as by Daniel, is that it helps the church to deal in a 
practical manner with “the problem of the temporal nature of eschato- 
logical existence,”’® where it is theoretically so sorely needed, and intel- 
lectually can be explained only by vigorous inclusion of the Old 
Testament. 

The Old Testament is an aid to eschatological existence in the history 
of this world.'* One of Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s last concerns was that we 





102a. Here also antitheses should not be overlooked. We can think of the contrast of Luke 
9:54 f. and II Kings 1 and of the imprecatory Psalms. Jesus Christ drives out the spirit of 
revenge, but at the same time fulfills the boasting of divine election and promise and the waiting 
for his aid that are proper to the imprecatory Psalms as hymns of lament. Typology places the 
new by the side of the old, but it does not do this as if the old said the same as the new. 
It recognizes how the old furthers the full hearing of the new, and in this does not hide 
analogies. Therefore it is perhaps better to speak of antitypes rather than antitheses in relation- 
ship of the Testaments to each other, even in reference to texts such as II Kings 1 or impre- 
catory Psalms. These are to be heard not only in contrast to isolated New Testament statements 
such as Luke 9:55, but in their own context, whereby we can see the seriousness of judgment 
of actions opposed to God still only in the light of New Testament correspondences. 


102b. In such “tracing out” the searching of the whole Old Testament as done by the early 
church (cf. note 89 on C. H. Dodd) must be practiced anew by us. Constant living in the 
Scriptures, plowing through all their various parts leads to discoveries that drive us to procla- 
mation. In the full and ever new meeting with the fullness of the texts the charismatic discovery 
of the texts takes place. That the types in the old texts begin to speak cannot be regulated 
hermeneutically (cf. von Rad, Ev. Th. 12, 1952/53, p. 33) in as far as the texts begin here to 
regulate the community of the new covenant. That does not restrict but rather challenges us 
to listen “methodically” and scientifically. 


103. R. Bultmann, “Heilsgeschichte und Geschichte,” ThLZ 73, 1948, p. 666. In this question 
see also H. J. Kraus, “Das Problem der Heilsgeschichte in der ‘Kirchlichen Dogmatik’” in 
Antwort (Festschrift Barth), 1956, pp. 69-83. 

104. To this belongs also the new waiting for the coming Lord, in whom the church is 
included together with God’s waiting people of the old covenant in the time of fulfillment. As 
the old Israel was the shadow of the future, so is also the present church “umbra futurae 
ecclesiae” (Luther, WA 3, p. 306; cf. Ev. Th. 1952/53, p. 103). In a similar manner Calvin 
sees “that for the one who lives after the coming of Christ, the word of God is binding also in 
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may prematurely abrogate the things of this world because “we read the 
New Testament all too little from the point of view of the Old." “We 
live in the next-to-last things and believe the last things.’”’” Therefore 
while we are under way in the eschaton of Jesus Christ we cannot do 
without the great number of manifold witnesses to the way, which are 
typical for the way of God’s people in the world. Bonhoeffer was able to 
write down the sharp sentence, “He who too quickly and too directly 
would be and feel in accordance with the New Testament is, in my 
opinion, no Christian.” 

The concern of typological interpretation of the Old Testament is to 
keep us from just that. It knows it can deal properly with the Old 
Testament only by practicing exposition which is historical, which 
compares the Old Testament with the New, and which is thus procla- 
mation. 





the area of the pueritia ecclesiae (H. H. Wolf, op. cit., p. 133). Cf. also W. Zimmerli, of. cit., 
p. 87. Further, E. Fuchs, Hermeneutik, 1954, who, on p. 22 calls “the Pauline typology” a first 
“attempt at the interpretation of history out of association with time itself,’ an attempt “which 
hoped to meet the danger of the historicizing of the Christian hope.” On page 201, “Those 
who believe are not alone, even humanly speaking, in the historical attacks on their stand of 
faith. It is spiritualism to expect help under attack out of an isolated walk with Christ. Christ 
shows his might in the witnessing power of the fathers.” O. Weber says cogently (Grundlagen 
der Dogmatik I, 1955, p. 323): “Wherever in Christendom the OT with its message was sepa- 
rated from the New, and no longer seen in its own message, there of necessity Christendom 
became only a band of esoterics, for whom the world was strange, foreign. Thus it was with 
Marcion. So it is in the last analysis also with those contemporary theologians who regard the 
New Testament and its message essentially from the point of view of the ‘development’ of the 
relationship with God.” 


105. D. Bonhoeffer, Widerstand und Ergebung, 6th ed. 1955, pp. 227 and 182. 
106. Ibid., p. 113. 
107. Ibid. 
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THEOLOGIAN 


jesus of Nazareth by Giinther Bornkamm. Translated by IRENE and FRASER 
McLuskey. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1960. 239 pp. $4.00. 


THE rash manner with which Bultmann and Dibelius had brushed aside the 
significance which the man Jesus has for our faith has been the main center of 
attack against these representatives of Form Criticism. The theological weight of 
the objection has created a feeling of deep-seated uneasiness in the camp of their 
disciples, as is evident in a number of articles which Fuchs, Kiimmel, Kasemann 
and others have published on the subject of the historical Jesus. The final outcome 
of this domestic discussion is Giinther Bornkamm’s book. The English translation 
has been hailed by some American scholars as “the best presentation of Jesus that 
we have” and as an “event in the intellectual history of our time.” May this 
reviewer be forgiven for dissenting from the views of his esteemed colleagues. 


In order fully to be understood, Bornkamm’s book must be read against the 
background of Bultmann’s approach to the Gospels and the kerygma. As is well 
known, the eminent German scholar eliminates everything from the Gospels that 
is supranatural, because taking it seriously would be incompatible with the spirit 
of modern science. What is left is a Jewish rabbi who proclaimed the coming of the 
Kingdom. The message of the New Testament epistles is then de-mythologized, 
that is, transformed into an existentialist religion in which a time-less “Christ 
event” is central. Bultmann’s younger followers have learned enough from their 
master’s critics to realize that his view of faith is dangerously close to an atheistic 
existentialism @ la Heidegger or Sartre, that is to say, an attitude in which the 
individual is his own redeemer. The complete separation of the Christian “tradi- 
tion” from Jesus raised in Bonikamm’s mind the question, How could faith be 
content with mere tradition, that is, a second-hand knowledge, even though it be 
found in the Gospels? Yet the influence of Kierkegaard also warns the theologian 
that “faith cannot and should not be dependent on the change and uncertainty 
of historical research” (p. 9). But unlike the Danish thinker who in this dilemma 
boldly embraces the canonical authority of the revealed Scripture, Bornkamm 
looks in good Kantian fashion for an autonomous religion: certain formal ideas 
which are constitutive of all true religion. Historical research will then help to 
illumine that truth (ibid.). 
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This new position, however, does not differ in principle from Bultmann’s. 
Though faith is not necessarily to be understood in existentialist terms, nonetheless 
the theologian has already arrived at the knowledge of the religious truth before he 
opened his New Testament, and consequently everything in the Gospels that is not fit 
to illustrate this truth is a priori doomed to be rejected. This point is particularly 
obvious in Bornkamm’s treatment of the Resurrection. Bultmann’s existentialism 
saw no intrinsic connection between the “Christ event” of faith and the man Jesus, 
except that the latter through his teaching had set the minds of his disciples in 
motion so that they eventually formed the conviction of the reality of the “Christ 
event.” Bornkamm wants to establish a somewhat closer relationship. He finds it 
in a psychological development. Since the disciples had already believed in Jesus 
and also entertained the hope of his second coming the German scholar considers 
it most natural that they would gather again after having been scattered for some 
while, and that from the very beginning the preacher Jesus would become the 
content of their preaching. 


But the Heidelberg theologian is not only reluctant to discuss the historicity of 
the Resurrection but removes it in principle from the field of historical scholarship 
(p. 180). This implies even the empty tomb. “The last historical fact available 
is the Easter faith of the first disciples.” While not denying the facticity of the 
appearances of the risen Christ the author unfortunately avoids any discussion of 
their nature. Most likely he thinks of “subjective visions,” for we are given a 
psychological explanation of how from these appearances the church gradually 
attained to the certainty that “God himself had intervened with his almighty hand 
and had wrested this Jesus of Nazareth from the power of sins and death and set 
him up as Lord of the world.” 


However, it is Bornkamm’s conviction that Jesus had done nothing to engender 
such belief in the hearts of his followers. Far from proclaiming himself as the 
Savior or from believing in his divine mission, the Jesus who emerges from the 
German theologian’s historical research is a rabbi or prophet who proclaims the 
dawn of God’s reign and who enjoins everybody to accept the new law if they want 
to enter into the divine Kingdom. Yet while this man Jesus never referred to himself 
as playing a special role in the execution of God’s plans, his followers saw in every- 
thing he did and said the arrival of the Kingdom which he proclaimed. It is not 
easy to discern what this belief in Christ must have been like, for we are told that 
while people thought and hoped that Jesus was the Messiah, their experience 
was “a movement of broken messianic hopes” because he in whom they pitted 
their hopes was one who not only at the moment of failure but in his entire message 
and ministry disappointed the hopes which were placed in him (p. 172). If we 
are to remain in the realm of normal psychology one wonders how after Easter 
these mistaken messianic views and expectations of his followers could suddenly 
be transformed not only into the right views but also how on such purely psycholo- 
gical grounds these people could become certain that through the ministry of Jesus 
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God had broken the power of sin and death. Unlike his teachers Dibelius and 
Bultmann, Dr. Bornkamm is willing to select a number of stories in the Gospels 
whose historical character is beyond doubt. Their value, it seems, lies mainly in 
two features, They give the reader an idea of the “directness” of Jesus, that is, his 
concern with what God has placed directly before him, and they show his sov- 
ereignty in dealing with situations according to the kind of people he encounters 
(p. 58). One wonders, however, how this portrait of a remarkable man could ever 
engender in his followers the belief that he was sent by God as the redeemer of his 
people. 

Whereas, following Wilhelm Hermann, the author sees this portrait of the inner 
life of Jesus emerging from the Gospels, he remains within the boundaries of the 
school by denying, in accordance with the axioms of Form Criticism, the possibility 
of writing a coherent life of Jesus. He emphasizes that what can be discerned 
historically from the Gospels are but isolated stories and sayings. One is therefore 
surprised to be told that “each story in itself contains the person and history of Jesus 
in their entirety” (p. 25). To this reviewer it would appear that the materials 
forming the Gospels are enigmatic and ambiguous, when taken by themselves, and 
that it is only in the light of an underlying pattern of the Gospel story that they 
can be understood as presenting a common message. 


In turn, it is not surprising that Bornkamm shows no interest in the ministry 
of Jesus. His work consists in what he is, since the purpose of his life is to live in 
accordance with the will of God. Because by definition Jesus is supposed to repre- 
sent pure religion, the task of the historian consists therefore in focussing “those 
facts which are prior to any pious interpretation and which manifest themselves 
as undisturbed and primary” (p. 53). One would like to have an unambiguous 
definition of the terms used in this methodological axiom. Since all we know of 
Jesus is presented in the light of the kerygma does the author make a clear d’stinc- 
tion between kerygmatic interpretation and “piety,” and is the latter term synony- 
mous with everything incompatible with “true religion” in the idealistic sense? 
That the axiom is not understood in a strictly historical sense is obvious from a 
statement like this: “It is not apparent why a word or a story which was first formu- 
lated by the church should not in content possess historical genuiness” (p. 11). 
By this procedure the problem is not really pushed beyond Bultmann. The basic 
problem is not seen in the quest for the genuinely historical facts but rather for that 
which in the Gospels is intrinsically true. As a result the Jesus of the Gospels who 
according to Bultmann is but the historical antecedent of the church’s faith can here 
be considered as its foundation. 


But whereas in the ecclesiastical tradition the foundational function of Jesus 
consists in his life work culminating in his passion, Bornkamm describes it primarily 
as teaching. The larger part of his book deals with Jesus’ message of the dawn of 
the Kingdom of God, the will of God and discipleship. This combination of 
eschatology and ethics in concrete discipleship is the most characteristic feature of 
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the whole book. The author tries hard to overcome his historicism. Characteris- 
tically he states that “‘to make the reality of God present is the essential mystery of 
Jesus ... it signifies the end of the world in which it takes place. ... Its past is 
called in question, its future is no longer secure” (p, 62). This applies to every 
individual, for all men “now stand in the sudden flash of light of the coming God, 
in the light of his reality and presence” (p. 63). This emphasis upon God’s pre- 
sence which forms the main theme of this whole section is the most beautiful and 
profound portion of the whole book and will prove to be of lasting value. 


However, it is at this point that the real problem arises. Is it the intrinsic truth 
of the proclamation of Jesus by which the eschatological situation is created for 
every man (for example, p. 107), or is there something in the person of Jesus 
himself that gives to his message an urgency which it would not have apart from 
him? The author tells us that Jesus claimed to be the sign of the coming kingdom 
but that the latter is clearly to be distinguished from his person (p. 69). It is hard 
to see what is meant by this differentiation, when we learn at the same time that 
Jesus assumed for himself the divine prerogative of forgiving sins (p. 81), or 
that Jesus promised to his disciples that in the future, too, he would sit with them 
at the table (p. 89). Are not these messianic claims? But then what are we to 
make of Bornkamm’s view of faith? “We can say with certainty [my italics]: 
wherever in the tradition the word ‘faith’ refers to the message of salvation and 
to Jesus as the Messiah, or where the word ‘faith’ is used in this sense absolutely 
without any addition, we have to do with the usage of the later Church and her 
mission” (p. 129). This statement is the more surprising in the light of the fact 
that the absolute use of “to believe” has its roots in the Old Testament (for 
example, Isa. 7:9). The treatment of the Passion story manifests the same 
ambiguity. Jesus’ entry is interpreted as Jesus’ “powerful claim that the Kingdom 
of God is dawning in his word and that the final decision will turn upon himself” 
(p. 158). But conversely we read “that Jesus is to be found in his word and in his 
actions, and that he does not make his own rank a special theme of his message 
prior to everything else” (p. 169). Granted that prior to his trial Jesus did not 
speak directly of his dignity does that exclude the fact that all through his public 
ministry he acted redemptively? However, when the author states instead “that 
Jesus actually awakened Messianic expectations by his coming and his ministry 
and that he encountered the faith which believed him to be the promised Saviour” 
(p. 172), one has the feeling that the decisive historic fact was the messianic belief 
of the followers of Jesus. The author would at the best be noncommittal as to 
whether or not that belief was justified by the facts. Such a view, to say the least, 
would establish the faith of Christendom on a rather precarious foundation, for 
even if such faith could be proved to be rationally consistent, it would leave us in 
doubt as to its practical usefulness as long as we do not know whether or not God 
is acting in agreement with man’s rational mind. One thing above all would be 
absolutely certain: the Christian church was mistaken when contrary to the histor- 
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ical facts it adopted the belief of the earlier followers of Jesus, who ascribed to him 
the roles of redeemer, judge, and ruler of the universe (p. 177). The gospel as we 
have to correct it on the basis of this book, proclaims a unitary God with Jesus as 
his first theologian. While the Resurrection vindicated him as the true preacher, it 
did not make him more than the illustration of God’s power over sin and death. 


Professor Bornkamm’s study raises two highly important and urgent questions: 
1) Is it impossible for historical scholarship to find more than the rabbi Jesus of 
Nazareth plus the tradition of the early church in the Gospe.s? 2) Would the 
Christian faith if based upon the historical analysis furnished by the author still 
be theologically credible? It is certainly not by chance that in Dr. Bornkamm’s 
study the term “revelation” is conspicuously absent. But it is also obvious that any 
description of God’s activity and dealing with this world is senseless, unless it is 
assumed that God has a special manner of manifesting his purpose and goal to 
some human beings, and that some people are endowed with the ability to com- 
prehend such divine manifestations. Revealed knowledge differs essentially from 
all other types of knowledge and is not to be identified with intuition or “mystical 
perception.” It is from the vantage point of revelation granted to the followers of 
Jesus that the Gospels are written, and ther< is no material incorporated in the 
Gospels in which Jesus is not introduced as having direct knowledge of God. 
Bornkamm speaks of the faith of the primitive church as though it had been in part 
rational religion, and in part superstition. But the New Testament shows beyond 
doubt that the primitive church understood the kerygma to be a divinely revealed 
message given to the believers for proclamation. While the historian is entirely free 
to form his hypotheses as to the way such a conviction grew up in the first believers, 
as a conscientious scholar he has to admit that there is no material at his disposal 
that would illustrate such a development. 


Critical investigation of the Gospels shows that both the literary form (Bultmann, 
Dibelius) and the order of events in the Gospels (K. L. Schmidt) are to a large 
extent conditioned by the process of oral tradition. But we notice also that the 
evangelists were not thoughtless compilers of their material but rather redactors 
(Conzelmann, Marxsen). It is also obvious that the purpose for which the 
evangelists arranged their material was to show that Jesus was the Christ (Cull- 
mann), that is to say that God had carried out a redemptive plan through the 
ministry of Jesus. Most remarkable in this connection is the striking discontinuity 
between the messianic expectations of Judaism, on the one hand, and the messianic 
beliefs of the primitive church, on the other (F. Mussner). This difference is a 
deep-going one, for it affects substantially the view of God, too. To explain this 
difference as the result of a spiritual process taking place in the disciples, whereas 
Jesus had no share in it, can hardly be reconciled with the facts. For the signifi- 
cance of the kerygma lies according to the New Testament witness in the fact that 
the man Jesus was the objective ground of salvation. The Gospels as a unique 
literary type would never have come into existence but for the fact that the primi- 
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tive church considered the ministry of Jesus the medium through which the 
kerygma was revealed. Furthermore, the references to the Old Testament which 
are found in all the books of the New Testament yet are conspicuously neglected 
by Bornkamm, offer clear evidence of the disciples’ conviction that it was essential 
for the efficacy of the work of Christ that it took place within Jewish history. Thus 
the historian reaches the conclusion that the faith of the primitive church was based 
upon the belief that certain events in the life of Jesus had taken place within the 
framework of Jewish history and that God had been at work in them. The his- 
torian is not compelled to share such belief; but if he rejects it he does so for 
philosophical reasons rather than on the basis of historical criticism. 


From a theological viewpoint the question has to be asked, What significance 
does Jesus have for our faith, if he was only the preacher, or the prophet, of the 
coming Kingdom? Should we understand Dr. Bornkamm as meaning that un- 
knowingly Jesus was used by God for purposes of which he was not aware, but 
which were recognized by the disciples? Or is historical criticism constraining 
us to give up eventually a proclamation which was a grotesque misunderstanding 
on the part of the disciples? That is to say, is the Gospel confined to the announce- 
ment of the present Kingdom, while Jesus plays no essential role in its coming? 
Are not the odds heavily against a view of the Christian message which was un- 


known to the Church for 1900 years, but has now finally come to light in Marburg 
and Heidelberg? 


In his theological interpretation of the Gospels our author overlooks two factors 
which for the evangelists and the church were essential in the picture of Jesus. 
Firstly, next to nothing is said about the connection in which Jesus sees himself 
with the Old Testament and the history of the Jews. Secondly we hear very little 
of the serious attitude which Jesus takes of the power the forces of evil wield over 
this world and by which they endanger his own work (for example, Peter’s denial, 
Iscariot’s betrayal, the rejection of the Messiah by his own people). These features 
indicate first of all that Jesus saw his ministry as an integral part of a God-guided 
history and thus he was strongly interested in the past, too, God’s work was not 
confined to the present and a “present future.” Furthermore Jesus’ view of evil 
shows that he is concerned with the future of the universe, not with man only. In 
his life the goal of that history had been reached, for the powers of evil have been 
overcome. Bornkamm’s psychological interpretation of the origins of the church 
ignores this realism in the work of Jesus. If his significance lies in what he does 
and says it discloses his greatness. But it would be one that is unique and with 
which our lives painfully contrast. To believe in a universal redemption would 
therefore, be presumptuous. For there would be no evidence of the universal 
character of the divine renewal, The Gospel would thus be sheer wishful thinking. 

In conclusion let it be stated that in one important aspect we fully agree with 
Bornkamm. The Gospel story has often been presented in a strictly Christocentric 
manner, that is to say the work of Jesus has been understood as having its signifi- 
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Edited by GERHARD KITTEL. “No library of New Testament 
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Contains FAITH by Rudolf Bultmann and A. Weiser and SPIRIT 
OF GOD by Edward Schweizer and others. $4.00 
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cance exclusively in the deity of Jesus. When Bornkamm attempts to stress the 
theocentric element in the evangelical narrative, he does justice to the actual 
records, Jesus is described therein as the Son who acts in full obedience to the 
Father, because the Father has appointed him for the work of salvation. It is 
therefore only as the Father vindicates him, that his life becomes truly meaningful, 
whereas in itself it appears enigmatic, provisional and confused. 

But it is equally important to point out that the Gospels do not deal with a 
redemptive decree or act of the Father only. As the Creator, the God of the Bible 
is the origin of this world rather than a cause or factor in it. There would be no 
salvation, if there were no divine activity going on in this world at the same time, 
because this is a world swayed by the forces of evil. No wonder that the whole 
New Testament should emphasize that notwithstanding his truly human life Jesus 
was the Son of God. The faith of his followers, far from being a misunderstanding 
of this man Jesus, was experienced as the very evidence of his redemptive ministry. 
Those who came into contact with him were radically changed in their nature. 
Thus the oral tradition was passed on by witnesses. They vouched for the reality 
of the events, but they also bore testimony to the redemptive power that manifested 
itself in the man Jesus. That is the reason why our faith needs both the reliable 


historical record, and also the spiritual witness that apprehended the divine message 
spoken in and through the life of Jesus. 


Otto A. PIPER 


NEO-LIBERALISM 


Das Wesen des christlichen Glaubens, by GERHARD Eseuinc. J. C. B. Mohr 


(Paul Siebeck), Tiibingen, 1959. 256 pp. Paperback DM 8., cloth bound 
DM 11. 


GeERHARD EBELING is the most important new German theologian to have estab- 
lished himself since World War II. He entered his academic career in Tiibingen 
shortly after the war, as a church historian, having already published a book on 
Luther’s hermeneutics in 1942. But he soon shifted into systematics, thus providing 
a bridge-head for the Bultmannian approach in a field still largely dominated in 
German theology by the Barthians. When the avant garde periodical Zeitschrift 
fiir Theologie und Kirche was revived in 1950 under Bultmannian auspices, 
Ebeling was chosen as editor. He came to Ziirich as professor of dogmatics, and 
thus became de facto (though not technically) Brunner’s successor as Ziirich’s 
theological alternative to Basel. 

The present volume is, as German theologies go, not pretentious. It consists of 
lectures intended basically for nontheologians, given at the University of Ziirich in 
the winter of 1958-59. Without footnotes, or debates with current literature, or 
even technical theological terms, the book is externally no match for the great 
systems of our day. But this modest format it shares with Schleiermacher’s dis- 
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courses On Religion and with Harnack’s What Is Christianity? And Ebeling’s 
book may, like these, mark a turning point in the history of modern Protestant 
theology. For it is best understood as a programmatic document, frankly moving 
beyond the theological alternatives characteristic of the first half of the century, 


seeking to suggest a new type of theology for our generation. As such, it should 
be taken very seriously. 


Perhaps this programmatic role of Ebeling’s book can best be illuminated by 
putting it in the historical perspective of the legacy of Schleiermacher. When 
Schleiermacher published the second edition of his Christian Faith, he accompanied 
it with two open letters (published ThStKr 1829), in the second of which he 
described what he would like to have done by way of basic revisions, but which 
in fact he would have to leave to future generations to carry through. First, he 
would have liked to reverse the order in which the doctrines are treated: Rather 
than beginning with the doctrine of God, he would really prefer to have begun 
with Christology, so that the subsequent doctrine of God would be clearly under- 
stood to be that which we know about God through Christ. Karl Barth has in his 
antithesis to Schleiermacher actually carried through this side of Schleiermacher’s 
legacy. But the second proposal of Schleiermacher would carry to its completion 
that trend in Schleiermacher against which Barth reacted: Schleiermacher had 
analyzed each pious feeling as to its theological implications, basically and most 
immediately in the form of what we might call a doctrine of Christian existence, 
secondarily and more derivatively in the form of doctrines of God and the world. 
But Schleiermacher now comments upon this arrangement: “For if it is true that 
[the latter two forms of theological discourse] express nothing which is not 
contained in substance in the statements made within the basic form—then the 
latter two can be dispensed with. And in fact this is my conviction, corresponding 
to my conviction that our doctrine of faith [Schleiermacher’s term for systematic 
theology] will some day learn to get along without them.” (WW 1, 2, 627) Rudolf 
Bultmann’s program of demythologizing has clearly carried out this part of 
Schleiermacher’s legacy. For Bultmann supplied the hermeneutical theory pre- 
requisite to Schleiermacher’s proposal: Religious language is primarily an expres- 
sion of an understanding of existence. Yet this understanding is often expressed 
inadequately, in that the non-objective understanding of existence is objectified as 
language about the gods and the world. Hence the legitimacy of translating such 
inadequate language back into its proper category. 

Ebeling builds upon the implementation of both parts of Schleiermacher’s legacy. 
Yet he varies from Barth and Bultmann with nuances associated more with the 
last half of the Nineteenth Century than with the first half of the Twentieth 
Century. The Christological point of departure is not the Easter kerygma of Barth 
and Bultmann, but rather the historical Jesus. Wilhelm Herrmann’s interpretation 
of Jesus as the “ground of faith” is explicitly revived. The purpose of attaining 
a positive relation to the modern, non-religious world has been given a constitutive 
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role it has hardly had since the end of liberalism, so that the a-cosmic overtone in 


Bultmann is replaced by a positive stance toward the world more characteristic of 
Gogarten in the modern situation. 


These various traits suggest the term “neo-liberalism” as the focus of a working 
hypothesis for interpreting Ebeling’s book. To be sure any such tag must include 
the caveat: mutatis mutandis. For any valid rehabilitation of positions of the past 
must be in terms of the situation of the present. The high degree to which this is 
the case with Ebeling, as well as the general validity of this classification, is made 
clear in Ebeling’s essays of the past decade, now republished in the volume Wort 
und Glaube (1960). For here one finds the scholarly apparatus and the inner- 
theological debate only tacitly present in Das Wesen des christlichen Glaubens. 
One discovers Ebeling committed to carrying on Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s parting call 
for a “non-religious interpretation of Biblical concepts” appropriate to a secu- 
larized world “come of age.” One observes Ebeling reopening the periodical 2ThK 
with a programmatic essay on “The Significance of the Historical-critical Method 
for Protestant Theology and the Protestant Church.” One notes that Ebeling has, 
in conjunction with his close friend Ernst Fuchs, gone the furthest in explicitly 
reviving the Nineteenth Century’s quest of the historical Jesus—to such an extent 
that others initially involved in the “new quest” such as Ernst Kaésemann and 
Hans Conzelmann have tended to draw back. Thus in each of these aspects one 
detects an authentic spirit of liberalism expressed in terms of ingredients constitu- 
tive of our present situation. 

Ebeling’s title, ““The Essence of Christian Faith,” is in a sense a conflation of 
Schleiermacher’s title ““The Christian Faith” and Harnack’s title Das Wesen des 
Christentums (literally “The Essence of Christianity”). Each chapter treats of 
some aspect of faith, for example, ““The Witness My Faith,” ‘““The Ground of Faith,” 
“The Truth of Faith,” etc. Yet one may detect (\cf. esp. p. 14) that these chapters 
actually treat traditional doctrines: Jesus, Christ, God, Word of God, Holy Spirit, 
man, justification, love, the church, the world, temptation, hope (Chaps. IV-XV). 
These traditional doctrines are however given a striking unity and an undoctrinal 
freshness by the new designations (for example, “the levy of faith” as a name for 
the church!). The professional theologian must resist the temptation to translate 
Ebeling’s terms back into traditional terminology, as if this would clarify what he 
“really” means. The coziness of traditional language should not be confused with 
clarity of understanding. Rather one must attempt to follow through Ebeling’s 
thought in its intentionally secular categories, on the assumption that even the 
theologian has sufficiently “come of age” that he may here reach a new under- 
standing of Christian faith which the familiar phrases had not succeeded in 
conveying. Hence an adequate impression of Ebeling’s book can only be con- 
veyed by an interpretive summary of his interpretation. For his book is a success 


only to the extent that it increases one’s understanding of Christian faith as a 
whole. 
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Forgiveness and Hope 


Rachel Henderlite considers four basic theological problems: the nature of man, 
the nature of faith, Christian ethics, and the meaning of history—using “justifi- 
cation by faith” as her organizing principle. She lifts up for study some elements 
of Protestant theology often neglected in Christian education. $2.75 


The Letter to the Romans 


Walter Luthi interprets Paul’s letter as a friendly epistle to common folk rather 
than a scholarly lecture. Difficulties with Romans come from the subject 
rather than the form. With positive conviction and striking illustrations, Liithi 
throws the true nature of God’s grace into high relief. $4.00 


Whither Africa? 


G. McLeod Bryan examines the seven powerful ideologies competing for African 
loyalty in this highly informative book. Writing from firsthand experiences in 
25 countries and every African university, he warns the Christian church to 
wake up in Africa or lose the continent. November 27. $3.00 


The Ten Commandments in Modern Perspective 


Owen M. Weatherly believes that the Decalogue outlines basic conditions for 
the fulfillment of human life. If society as a whole is to realize its goals, it 
must conform to the universal law revealed in the Commandments. Weatherly’s 
analysis is pertinent and powerful. To be published in January. $3.00 


Even Unto Death 


J. C. Wenger explores the heroic witness of the 16th-century Anabaptists by 
going to primary sources—letters, tracts, books, court testimonies. Persecuted 
by Protestants and Roman Catholics, these courageous people left a legacy of 
insights into the nature of Christianity. Foreword by E. T. Thompson. $2.50 


Plain Mr. Knox 


Elizabeth Whitley takes the words of Knox from speeches, sermons, letters, and 
arguments with Mary Queen of Scots to shape a true picture of this fearless 
Scot. In the process she shatters many ancient cliches about the power-filled 
but plain Mr. Knox. $3.00 


When Israel Came Out of Egypt 


Gabriel Hebert compares the Exodus of the Hebrews to the spiritual deliverance 
accomplished by the resurrection of Jesus Christ. First he discusses questions 
raised by scholars about the Exodus, and finally he applies the lessons to Chris- 
tian ethics today. November 6. $1.75 


Layman’s Bible Commentary 


Balmer H. Kelly, editor; Donald G. Miller and Arold B. Rhodes, associate 
editors. Four new volumes: 6. Judges, Ruth, 1, 2 Samuel by Eric C. Rust; 
13. Ezekiel, Daniel by Carl G. Howie; 16. Matthew by Suzanne de Dietrich; 21. 
Romans, 1, 2 Corinthians by Kenneth J. Foreman. $2.00; 4 or more, $1.75 
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Although Ebeling devotes chapters to most of the traditional doctrines, he would 
not refer to these as the objects of faith. Faith is not to be bifurcated into the 
believer and his beliefs on the analogy of the scientist and his objects of study, 
that is, the subject-object pattern of scientific epistemology is not applicable for 
faith. Nor does Ebeling speak of doctrines as the content of faith, as if faith were 
an empty sack to be filled—preferably to the brim—with just the right contents, 
through which achievement one would doubtless expect to earn salvation. Rather 
faith is understood, like love, as a category of human existence as such, first 
identified with a name (“faith”) in the Jewish-Christian tradition, and most 
adequately actualized in Christianity, but no more a special trait reserved for 
Christians than is love. As such an “existential,” faith has its contours or struc- 
tures, which call for explication. It is as such aspects of the unity, faith, that Ebeling 
presents Christian doctrines. 

The first such structure of faith is its historicness (Chap. II, “The History of 
Faith”). This term does not locate faith in the past, but rather points to it as 
event. Faith is something which happens in our midst, and this provides Ebeling 
with his point of departure—just as it did to Schleiermacher and even to Barth in 
the first edition of the Dogmatics. The “metaphysical” misunderstanding of tradi- 
tion as the accurate transmission of records of the past is replaced by a historic 
understanding of the transmission of the tradition: Faith arises in encounter with 
faith, as—sit venia verbis—disease is spread by happening, by taking on new life 
and reality, in a series of persons. 

When one begins one’s inquiry as to the nature of faith where it actually 
happens, one is consistently referred by believers of all confessions to the Bible 
(Chap. III, “The Document of Faith”), and thence to Jesus Christ (Chap. IV, 
“The Witness of Faith”). But rather than limiting the discussion of Jesus Christ 
to the New Testament witness (Barth) or the kerygma (Bultmann), Ebeling moves 
directly to the historical Jesus. Thus his Wesen des christlichen Glaubens may be 
regarded as the first theological system to have been constructed in terms of the 
new quest of the historical Jesus. What Jesus was “at” is presented in shocking 
simplicity: Jesus encouraged people to believe, and thus to participate in his own 
remarkable “authority.” His imminent eschatology meant help was near, and 
hence encouraged believing joy. His ethics were directed at inner assent, and hence 
encouraged believing freedom. His call for discipleship put faith in the place of 
anxiety. Thus Jesus can most appropriately be called the “witness to faith” (cf. 
Heb. 12:2). Hence Jesus’ work reached its goal only with the rise of faith, and 
this is in fact the meaning of Easter. Easter is not an “object” of faith which one 
must believe, but is rather the event of believing in Jesus, who thus becomes “the 
ground of faith” (Chap. V). Faith in Jesus in turn means entering in upon the 
faith to which Jesus witnessed. To be sure Jesus’ death poses the question of faith 
in all its radicality. For now faith means contradicting the worldly reality that man 
has no future (cf. Sartre’s No Exit) and affirming that man has a meaningful 
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future. In an age characterized by widespread atheism the question as to “God” 
becomes relevant as the question as to any meaningful way out for man. Affirming 
“God” means affirming such a future, and in this sense God is “the truth of 
faith” (Chap. VI). 

Faith arises from encounter with God, which can best be understood as language, 
in which the “communicating of faith” (Chap. VII) takes place. “To communi- 
cate” does not mean only to transfer ideas, but also can—and in this case must— 
mean to have others partake in that which is communicated (cf. the technical 
sacramental usage of “communicate” meaning “to administer the Lord’s Supper 
to”). Language is most authentic when it communicates in both senses, that is, 
when what it says and what it does coincide. Hence God’s Word need not be 
conceived of as only roughly analogous tc language, but rather, in this authentic 
sense, is language. When the witness to faith leads to faith, that is, when men’s 
words (or actions which speak louder than words) bring God to one who hearkens, 
this occurrence of language is God’s Word. The difference in man’s word and 
God’s word is simply that in God’s word God, not man, has his say, and hence God, 
not man, is communicated (cf. the Appendix on “God’s Word and Language”). 

This mediation of faith through language can be described simply as the en- 
couragement of the courage to risk faith, This “courage of faith” (Chap. VIII) is 
what one has traditionally spoken of under the term “Holy Spirit.” Faith’s truth 
(Father) communicated through language (Son) and laid hold of with courage 


(Holy Spirit) is thus the central structure of faith out of which the doctrine of 
the Trinity arose. 


Faith as an occurrence which now and again happens is better understood as a 
verb than as a noun. To be quite consistent one should perhaps speak of “believing” 
rather than of “faith.” When given verbal meaning, “faith” calls for a subject. 
This “I of faith’ (Chap. IX) is man. To be sure faith is an act of God. For 
faith is liberation from the vicious circle of self-seeking and self-saving which 
results from anxiety. Such a liberation comes by definition from beyond man’s own 
efforts. But this liberation brings man to his true humanity, and this is possible 
only if it involves him fully. Faith is not something which man has, but which 
man is. 

If faith is as concrete and down-to-earth as to have man as its subject, one must 
also dare to speak of the “reality of faith” (Chap. X). Here reality is understood 
not metaphysically, but rather historically—a shift in the basic meaning of reality 
which is itself a contribution of Christian faith to the modern world (cf. Friedrich 
Gogarten’s The Reality of Faith). One’s past is the past through which one’s 
present self has become what it is and in terms of which one’s future alternatives 
are determined. Thus one’s historicness can be experienced as one’s fate, a 
determinism, a guilt, which ruins the present and closes the future, a fatal power 
from which we cannot extricate ourselves simply because this power of the past 
is our present selves. Over against this reality faith’s reality consists in liberation 
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from the guilt of the past, that is, forgiveness, acquittal, “justification by faith.” 
Man is thus freed to see himself as he is, to accept himself, yet move beyond him- 
self into new life, to live out of the future rather than being tied down by the past. 
Thus the coming of faith is an experience of power from outside in spite of one’s 
impotence. It is the liberating experience of being loved. Thus the “power of 


faith” (Chap. XI) is participation in God’s omnipotence in the experiencing of 
his love. 


Ebeling’s effort to choose modern terms for conventional doctrines is most 
explicit with regard to the doctrine of the “church.” He by-passes all the common 
alternatives such as “people of God,” “congregation,” “fellowship,” “brotherhood,” 
which have already become the language of Zion. Aware that the New Testament 
term “ekklesia” was basically a secular, political term, but also not without aware- 
ness of Bonhoeffer’s call for a “non-religious interpretation of Biblical concepts,” 
Ebeling reaches out of the religious into the secular sphere of world affairs and 
speaks of the “levy [or draft or requisition or mobilization] of faith” (Chap. XII). 
“Ekklesia” designates the persons who hear the announcement and feel called 
upon to come together for the common cause. Believing means having a job to do. 

Faith does not take place in the abstract, but rather in concrete situations, as 
standing fast or holding out in confrontation with concrete alternatives of unbelief. 
Concrete living is the “material” of faith. Faith takes place in the world. The 
“place of faith” (Chap. XIII) is hence the world, the historical world in time. 


Faith frees from the grip of the world, but frees the conscience to assume respon- 
sibility for the world. 


It is constitutive of faith as concrete believing within time that it survives, that 
it keeps afloat, continues to happen, recurs, has concrete being in the world. This 
“perseverence of faith” (Chap. XIV) is identified as the etymological center of 
“the essence of Christian faith.’ For the German word in the book title here 
translated “essence” (“Wesen”) was originally the infinitive of a verb which still 
survives in the past tense in English as “was” (cf. the German past participle 
“gewesen”). Although the infinitive has in German as in English been replaced by 
“sein,” “to be,” the archaic infinitive survived as a substantial Germanic equivalent 
to the Latin formation “essence” current in English, It is part of the movement 
initiated by Heidegger and in theology by Gogarten to revive the deeper implica- 
tions within words that this term “Wesen” is now coming to be used in its original 
verbal sense: The “essence” of faith is faith being, faith happening again and 
again. “Essence,” a central category of traditional metaphysical thinking, has thus 
been redefined in terms of historic thinking. The life of faith consists “essentially” 
in the continuing happening of faith over against trial and the temptation to 
despair. 

The final chapter of the book (Chap. XV) treats of eschatology. But it does not 
forsake the reality with which we have to do and lose itself in speculations about 
the events of the end of time. Rather “the future of faith” envisages that which 
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is to come upon us. Here again we have to do with a play on words: The German 
word for future, “Zukunft,” is derived from the verb “zukommen” meaning “to 
come to” someone. Gogarten during his American trip lit upon the idiom “things 
to come” as an English equivalent for “Zukunft.” For the future is not primarily 
an objective chronometric span of time, but rather the alternatives open to me, 
alternatives which thus press in upon me, lay their claim upon me, and call for my 
commitment to them. “<ukunft” is the future which knocks at the door of my 
conscience, It is in this sense that “the future of faith” is God rather than death. 

Clearly Ebeling’s Wesen des christlichen Glaubens points the direction of one 
of the major theological developments of the last half of the Twentieth Century. 
The English translation, being prepared by R. Gregor Smith, as well as Ebeling’s 
visit to the United States (Drew University), now planned for 1963, will give the 
American theological public an opportunity to catch sight of theological things 
to come. 


James M. Rosinson 


A MISUNDERSTANDING OF BULTMANN 


The Scope of Demythologizing: Bultmann and his Critics, by JouN MAcCQUARRIE. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1960. 256 pp. $4.50. 


InN 1952 Karl Barth expressed the hope in his little writing on Bultmann that the 
interminable discussion of demythologizing would soon come to an end. What one 
sensed in his tone was not irritation, as in his Vein! against Brunner, but boredom. 
The situation has worsened since 1952. The literature has burgeoned and it has 
been largely of a sort that inspires a yawn, for it has been repetitious, unillumi- 
nating and unfair. If Macquarrie’s book does not terminate the discussion, it will 
at least carry it to a new level. In a clear and systematic way it classifies the 
repetitions, exposes some of the foul play, and moves a bit closer to the heart of the 
illumination. 

Dr. Macquarrie was in an excellent position to write this book. His first book, 
An Existentialist Theology, was a study of the philosophy of Martin Heidegger 
and its influence upon Rudolf Bultmann’s theology. Meanwhile he has been 
translating Heidegger’s Sein und Zeit into English. The present volume is an 
expansion of lectures given to theological students in the United States where the 
interpretation of Bultmann is required to be both basic and discrete. He himself 
is a lecturer in systematic theology at the University of Glasgow. 

The most distinctive thing about Macquarrie’s book is its balance. Usually 
Bultmann’s project has been discussed by the orthodox who find it ruinous to the 
faith, or by the liberal who deplore that it does not go far enough. In this book, 
both positions are stated. When the objections of Barth, Thielicke, and the 
Roman Catholics are placed alongside the objections of Buri and Jaspers, there 
is high comedy. In one act, Bultmann is said to be depleting sound doctrine; in 
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the next act he appears as the defender of an outworn creed. Macquarrie refresh- 
ingly declines to synthesize the two extremes. In fact, the most novel and ultimately 
useful part of the book is the exposition of the criticism of Bultmann from the left 
wing. Chapter V on “Demythologizing and Philosophy” shows why Bultmann’s 
position cannot be harmonized with “a philosophy of existence”: Bultmann is too 
intolerant, too dogmatic, too Christocentric. Chapter VII on “Demythologizing 
and Language” is an application of British logical analysis to some of Bultmann’s 
chief categories, especially to the term “myth.” “Ambiguity” and “confusion” 
are charges against Bultmann that recur throughout the Macquarrie discussion as 
if they were objections. Martin Heidegger himself once rightly said that in the 
case of new intellectual developments, formal objections are fruitless. The analyti- 
cal treatment of the myth concept, however, is not used by Macquarrie so much as 
an objection as ‘t is for clarification. As such it proves constructive. 

One of the most valuable contributions of the book is its summary of Roman 
Catholic discussions of demythologizing, Chapter IV, entitled ““Demythologizing 
and Dogma.” ‘This material is the newest and the least available in English. 
Macquarrie’s treatment of it suffers from one serious oversight. It correctly 
associates Protestant demythologizing with Catholic modernism, but it wrongly 
defines a Catholic modernist as one who seeks for “a synthesis between the essen- 
tial truth of his religion and the essential truth of modernity” (p. 114). This was 
characteristic of the modernists of the early part of the century, but not of the 
contemporaries, Danielou, Karl Rahner, Congar, and de Lubac, discussion of 
whom is wholly absent from this volume. The difference between the older and 
the newer Catholic modernism is the difference between the older Protestant 
liberalism and the Bultmann project. What occurred between the old and the 
new to make this difference was the advent of existentialism, its overcoming of 
positivism in historical method, and the consequent effect of this method upon 
biblical exegesis and the understanding of the tradition of the church. That over- 
sight is not accidental to one chapter in Macquarrie’s book. It is the key to a 
defect in his entire interpretation, the defect that must require the Bultmann dis- 
cussion to continue even beyond this volume, until some “attempt to understand 
him” (the title of Barth’s little writing) succeeds. 


The basic purpose of Macquarrie’s discussion is to state what he calls the 
“paradox” in Bultmann’s position. He believes that demythologizing as an 
existential method of interpreting the Scriptures is made up of two sides, and it is 
the question of this book as to whether the two can “be properly held together.” 
On the one side is “analysis of human possibilities” and on the other “proclamation 
of a divine act.” I do not find that Macquarrie has answered his question. But 
he has shown how unfair it is for the orthodox critics to see only the human side 
of the paradox in Bultmann’s position and to miss the divine side, and for the 
liberal critics to see only the divine side and miss the human. 

Macquarrie bases his own reservations about Bultmann’s “paradox” at the 
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very beginning of his discussion. Demythologizing and existential interpretation 
can and ought to be distinguished, he says. One can and ought to have the latter, 
but the former commits excesses which hold the classical faith in jeopardy. If I 
have understood Macquarrie’s three reasons for insisting on this distinction, I must 
conclude that he is wrong on all three counts, that his mistake is based on his 
failure to concede the effect of Christian thinking upon the structure of history, 
and that this mistake tips the balance of his entire handling of the Bultmann 
case. 1) Demythologizing is more restricted than existential interpretation, he 
holds, for the former can be directed only to myths, whereas the latter is applicable 
to other statements in the Bible without demythologizing, such as to the ethical 
statements, I find this judgment enfeebling both to myth and to ethics. The inten- 
tion of every myth is kerygmatic. Therefore when one demythologizes, he does not 
destroy myth; he interprets the gospel in it. By that act of interpretation myth is 
teansfigured into kerygma, where the divine act is proclaimed. On the other hand, 
if one were to apply existential analysis to biblical ethics without reference to 
biblical myth (with its kerygmatic intention), he would not have biblical ethics. 
2) One can existentially interpret a myth without demythologizing it, Macquarrie 
says. Yet, the two instances of interpretation which Macquarrie adduces as exis- 
tential without being mythological are plainly allegorical, which is worse than 
mythological. Myth at least conserves the original historical intention of the 
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kerygma. Allegory wholly relaxes the historical nexus. 3) Demythologizing, finally, 
is said to have skepticism toward historical objectivity that existential interpre- 
tation does not have. Here the gravest flaw in Macquarrie’s first book is reasserted. 
He said there as he says here that demythologizing denies that certain events 
recorded in the Bible ever really happened. “The whole objective reference of the 
gospel narrative is affected” (p. 19), Bultmann is guilty of treating the “factual 
content” of the gospel story as irrelevant (p. 20). 


What Macquarrie does not see is that it is precisely the question of the objective 
reality of the gospel event which the demythologizing project raises. But it does 
so not as an act of skepticism, but as a quest for what it is that really happened. 
There is a theological positivism in the church which is so confident it knows what 
the Christian “object” is that it can only regard alternative suggestions about the 
Christian reality as historical skepticism. It is precisely here that existential inter- 
pretation and demythologizing are inseparable. Macquarrie endorses the tradi- 
tional procedure of saying, “Assuming it really happened this way, what does it 
mean?” Bultmann instead asks, “Considering that this is the meaning, what is it 
that really happened.” That is, Bultmann requires the question of the meaning of 
the faith to enter into the specification of its reality. If Macquarrie had under- 
stood this, he could not have called Bultmann’s position paradoxical; he could not 
have raised the question as to whether “proclamation of a divine act” and 
“analysis of human possibilities” could be held together, and he could not have 
entertained the thought of separating demythologizing and existential interpreta- 
tion. For demythologizing is proclamation of the divine act, and it is achieved by 
way of the analysis of human possibilities, that is, by way of asking the question of 
meaning. 

Macquarrie continually stresses the importance of saying “Christ existed” and 
“the resurrection really occurred,’ but he himself nowhere takes the crucial 
historiographical step in saying what these statements mean, not even in his most 
positivistic statements. “I would like some assurance,” he says, “that in a world 
which seems so inhospitable to it there has been a life of this kind—that the Word 
has become flesh” (p. 101). “We need some empirical anchor”. (p. 95). This 
positivistic drive leads Macquarrie to misinterpret the purpose of the current 
revival of the question of the historical Jesus. It is not, as he thinks, to give to the 
kerygma an anchorage in “factual history” but to find in Jesus’ own preaching 
the key to the meaning of his acts and of the subsequent preaching of the church. 


After listing Jaspers’ criticisms of Bultmann, which add up to the fact that 
Bultmann is too orthodox to be philosophical because he accepts Christ as the 
form in which God reveals himself, Macquarrie observes that the difference 
between these two is not a matter of principle but of emphasis only (p. 185). 
How can that be? Meaning for Bultmann is not an attribute of human existence, 
and not a truth derivable in a variety of ways. History is not like that. Meaning 
is human existence in concrete relations, and for the Christian, history is the 
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concrete relation to Christ. That, as Jaspers sees more clearly than Macquarrie, 
is a difference in principle. The consummate expose of Macquarrie’s lack of 
seriousness with Bultmann is this question which he poses: “Does dogma, as it 
seems to me, make an assertion about ‘reality’? Or does it express self-under- 
standing...”? (p. 122). For Bultmann, to make theological statements about 
reality without self-understanding is to mythologize. Where such statements are 
found, as they are in the Bible as well as in theology, one does not dismiss them. 
One seeks for the self-understanding latent in them. The question of human 
meaning and the method of demythologizing are just that inseparable. 

Instead of repeatedly comparing Bultmann with Ritschl, Macquarrie would have 
been on surer ground historically and pedagogically to compare him with Herr- 
mann, whose use of “moral earnestness” in the constitution of historical reality has 
a solidity lacking in Ritschl’s “value judgment.” Instead of parading Fritz Buri 
as an example of how demythologizing looks when extended to systematic theology, 
he ought to have pointed to Gerhard Ebeling, who structures the faith act in 
such a way as to make Macquarrie’s supposed paradox entirely unsuited to the 
Bultmann group. Instead of dwelling on Heidegger as the philosopher behind 
Bultmann’s project, he ought to have broadened the methodological base to include 
the modern German historiography (Dilthey) and phenomenology (Husserl) 
which help to account for both Heidegger and Bultmann. Instead of stressing 
that Bultmann is interested in accommodating the faith to “the modern secularized 
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self-understanding,” he ought to have revealed that Bultmann disavows apologetics 
—that he is not basically interested in making Christianity acceptable to modern 
man but only in interpreting its meaning—a modest, thoroughly historical, guile- 
less, and indispensably human undertaking. Above all, instead of pretending that 
the threat in Bultmann is to narrow the range of the statements systematic 
theology can make, he ought cleanly to have admitted the real threat, namely, 
that New Testament exegesis done as existential hermeneutic bids to make sys- 
tematic theology superfluous, 


CarL MICHALSON 


METAPHYSICS AND PROTESTANT THEOLOGY 


Protestant Thought and Natural Science: A Historical Interpretation, by JouHN 
DILLENBERGER. Doubleday & Company, Inc., Garden City, New York, 1960. 
310 pp. $4.50. 


Dr. DILLENBERGER has written a fascinating book. It is difficult to put it down 
once one has started reading. This is not only the result of the fine penmanship of 
the author. The main reason is that he offers us a view of the historical develop- 
ment of Protestant thinking which is guided by a keen understanding of con- 
temporary theology and a clear insight in philosophical problems. This book 
shows clearly the far reaching influence of traditional metaphysical philosophy 
upon the theologizing of nearly all churchmen from the second generation 
Protestants until Schleiermacher, We realize that the history of Christian theology 
is not just the history of doctrine, but the history of a kind of thinking which has 
been influenced by motifs, concepts and concerns which have their origin just as 
well in traditional philosophy as in biblical thinking, and to a certain extent also 
in the developing sciences. 

The book consists of two parts. Part I carries the title “Chapters in Historical 
Analysis” ; it forms the main part of the book. Part II is called “Notes on New 
Directions,” and covers only less than forty pages. As the author himself writes, 
“the substance of the book is in the first part.” In this part Dr. Dillenberger offers 
“a fairly extensive coverage of the major issues,” whereas the second part exists 
only “to note the changes which have taken place in theology and science in the 
last half century” (p. 15). 

One can say that the major theme of Part I stresses two matters. First, the 
author indicates what has been the fundamental problem. The Protestant theolo- 
gians from 1500 to 1900 have tried to determine the roles of nature and Scripture, 
and their relationships, in theological matters. Secondly, the author sets forth the 
various solutions which have been formulated in answer to this problem. He 
states his point succintly, criticizing Protestant orthodoxy, some forms of liberal- 


ism, and fundamentalism “because they either defied the new science or capitu- 
lated to its ethos” (p. 15). 
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This reviewer has read Part I with great enjoyment and profit. He started to 
jot down the number of the pages on which the author made him happy by a 
fortunate formulation of an important issue, in order to quote these pages in this 
review. He had to give up because the list became too long. A most significant 
characteristic of Dillenberger’s discussion is its “dialectical” nature. He does not 
paint in black and white. For instance, he makes us see that whereas the par- 
ticular arguments of some conservative theologians were inacceptable, their con- 
cern (to protect the Bible against an approach which worked with ron-religious 
categories) was highly laudable. A similar distinction between a profound con- 
cern and the sometimes peculiar manner in which it expresses itself, lies behind 
the summary of a discussion of a conflict between the new science and the belief 
in witches. “The belief in spirits, even in witches, was a last stand against 
mechanism by contending for another realm of reality alongside the natural. It 
is in this setting too, that the Iatrochemist development in medicine and the con- 
tinued interest in alchemy need to be understood” (p. 132). 

Another strong point of the book lies in the way in which the author shows up 
the parallelism between a rationalistic and a moralistic misunderstanding of the 
Christian faith. What he calls “the Christian substance” is eroded just as much by 
the use of moralistic as by the use of rationalistic categories. In this period the 
elements under attack are not so much spirits and witches as the notions of pre- 
destination and original sin (p. 181). It seems clear to me that if one cuts the 
Christian faith down to order with the help of these two kinds of categories, there 
is no place left for the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, nor for Jesus Christ, 
nor for the Devil. God is replaced by a reasonable Creator, Christ by the em- 
bodiment of Love and Goodness, but there is no place for the poor Devil at all, 
for he can not be rationalized or moralized. 


There is no space here to do justice to the penetrating manner in which Dr. 
Dillenberger discusses the main positions in regard to the central problem of the 
book. These positions are: that of Luther and Calvin, that of Protestant Scholastic- 
ism, that of the Protestants of the Enlightenment, that of Schleiermacher, and that 
of the Liberal Protestants of the 19th century. The discussion of this last point of 
view could have been somewhat more extensive. 

Part II seems less satisfactory than Part I. This does not take away anything 
of the value of the book, for this part is not much more than an appendix. On the 
one hand, it is an excellent thought of the author to open this appendix with the 
statement that the whole tendency of Karl Barth’s theological enterprise is to 
overcome the very manner in which the problems have been raised, both by the 
orthodox and the liberals, both by the Protestant scholastics and the men of the 
Enlightenment (p. 257). It is also a good idea to mention the work of Tillich, 
and the importance of the existentialist point of view. On the other hand, the dis- 
cussion of Barth, Tillich, existentialism, and Bultmann is too short to do justice to 
their very complex thinking on the issues involved. And further, the little space 
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which is allowed to these men makes it impossible for Dr. Dillenberger to enter 
upon the so necessary critique of their positions. Thus he arrives at a statement 
like this: “But whereas Barth works within the framework of the world view of 
the Bible, Tillich radically reconstructs a world view from the material of man’s 
historical questions and answers” (p. 261). This interpretation of Barth and 
Tillich is defensible, but it is not argued, not even made plausible in these pages. 
One can just as well assert the following interpretation: “Whereas Barth’s inten- 
tions are biblical, but the setup of his theology is scholastic, Tillich is fully aware 
of what he is doing, namely, fitting an existentialist understanding of man in an 
Aristotelian ontology.” 

In my statement a crucial question is implied: if one makes a sharp criticism of 
Protestant scholasticism on the basis of a naive surrender to traditional meta- 
physics, should one then not criticize our present day theologians just as severely, 
whether their relations to traditional Aristotelian metaphysics are naive or deliber- 
ate? Is not Barth closer to Aristotle, the Scholastics and Kant than he wants to be, 
and than he realizes he is? Is there so much difference between the rationalistic 
Aristotle of the Protestant Scholastics, and the not quite so but still rationalistic 
Aristotle who offers the foundation of Tillich’s ontology? Are therefore Barth 
and Tillich not (be it only to a certain extent) still the prisoners of the old way of 
raising the problems? 

It is interesting to notice that the logical positivists offer a critique of “philo- 
sophical” metaphysics which shows a certain kinship to Dr. Dillenberger’s criticism 
of “theological” metaphysics. This logical positivist critique could warn us against 
a too ready acceptance of Barthian and Tillichian methods as having outgrown 
the traditional ways of putting problems. But, of course, this is a chapter which 
does not belong in this book! 


WILLEM F. ZuURDEEG 


THE VALUE IN VARIETY 


Worship and Theology in England, From Watts and Wesley to Maurice, 1690- 
1850, by Horton Davies, Princeton University Press, 1961. 355 pp. $7.50. 


One of the genuinely great religious books of this year is this first of several 
volumes in which Professor Horton proposes to deal with the development of the 
varieties of Christian worship in England in the context of the changing theologies 
from 1535 to the present. This particular book, which appears as Volume 3 in the 
series, deals with influences of the varied types of worship, with varied supporting 
theologies, on eighteenth-century Rationalism, the Evangelical Revival, and the 
Oxford Movement. The effects of these movements, in turn, is also compre- 
hensively described. 

The author has subdivided his study into three sections. Part One covers the 
period from 1690 to 1740 and deals with the dominance of rational moralism. 
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The second part covering the years from 1740 to 1830 describes the dominance 
of evangelicalism. Part Three, depicting the dominance of traditionalism, surveys 
the years from 1830 to 1850. Since he realizes that it would be mere antiquarian- 
ism to treat the development of Christian worship out of its mental context and 
apart from theological changes, the author has wisely included in his analyses a 
generous treatment of the thought of the times conveyed in the literature and 
especially the sermons preached in the period. 

Entering very quickly into the practical problems involved in making com- 
parisons between varied forms of worship Professor Davies shows amazing sensi- 
tivity and sympathy in approaching what seem to be divergent positions. Avoiding 
the inevitable losses which result from compromise he usually finds solid values in 
each position which in reality are not mutually contradictory but rather comple- 
mentary. A good case in point is his treatment of the matter of fixed or free 
prayers in the state or free church. He wisely allows Isaac Watts to assert that “it 
is not possible that forms of prayer should be composed, that are perfectly suited 
to all our occasions in the things of this life and the life to come.” Watts goes on to 
say that new sins require new confessions, new temptations new petitions for 
grace, new sorrows new consolations, and “every change of providence in the 
affairs of a nation, a family or a person, requires suitable petitions and acknowl- 
edgments.” He then allows Jeremy Taylor to show that free prayers may easily 
lead to mental laziness, glib ostentation, infelicitous expression and, because of their 
novelty, may fail to bring fullest benefit to the worshipers. In his own happy 
synthesis the author concludes that if this proves anything it probably means that 
“a State Church by its very ecclesiology demands a formulary of prayer, and that 
by the same token a Free Church requires free prayers, though the former should 
welcome some flexibility and the latter some dignity and order.” 


The pellucid discussion of the interchange of influences between worship and 
architecture appears in a chapter on “Georgian Churches and Meeting-Houses” 
into which section have been inserted nineteen illustrations ranging from Quaker 
and Baptist meeting-houses to an elaborate drawing of the interior of St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields. Davies points out the sobering fact that scarcely a single church 
edifice was built in all England in the Augustan period when rationalism and 
mathematical science were the spirit of the age as reflected in the lines: 


Nature and Nature’s Laws lay hid in Night: 
God said, Let Newton be! and all was Light. 


That the ardor for worship was related to the quality of preaching the author 
leaves no doubt. About the Latitudinarians Goldsmith reported, “Their discourses 
from the pulpit are generally dry, methodical and unaffecting; delivered with the 
most insipid calmness.” Even Wesley had to learn from experience: seeing the 
stupefied inmates of the Oxford gaol drop their jaws at his pedantic polysyllables, 
he determined to speak as simply as the condition of his hearers warranted. Try 
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as he would he never was able to overcome his inhibitions and fears about field- 
preaching and therefore never equalled the success of his associate, George White- 
field, in this unique art. 

The scientific spirit, which so often froze the ardor of devotion in English 
worship during these years, provided the opportunity, however, for the rise of 
liberal sectarian groups and varied and often brilliant liturgical developments. The 
author painstakingly goes on to show how many of the free churches were saved 
from slipping into radical liberalism through the covenants which bound the 
Congregational Churches, for example, through the sung creeds in the rich doc- 
trinal hymns of Isaac Watts, and through the supervisory control of the few well 
established and conservative laymen who largely directed the local congregations. 
His careful statement of the development of the Unitarian Prayer Books is ex- 
ceedingly well done. Of most unusual interest is his clear depiction of the influence 
of the Theophilus Lindsey revision of the Liturgy of 1774 on the Liturgy pre- 
pared at King’s Chapel, Boston, a decade later. Sensing that the object of these 
revisionists was primarily doctrinal the author explains their short life, “a Liturgy 
is neither the composition of a man or a committee: it is the product of the cen- 
turies of religious aspiration and experience.” Yet it was this revisionist movement 
which helped to awaken the Church of England from its eighteenth century torpor 
in worship and to arouse in the Dissenters a concern for worship as great as their 
previous interest in sermons. 


Almost the entire second part of the book is devoted to the Wesleyan Evangeli- 
calism, with a concluding section on the work of leading evangelicals in the Church 
of England, like Grimshaw, Berridge and Simeon. Wesley, of course, never left the 
Church of England and always tried to keep his followers within that fold as 
active communicants, 


One of the unique services of the author is the survey and comprehensive 
analysis of all the sermons of Wesley and Whitefield to discover their favorite 
themes and rhetorical devices. Few scholars have so thoroughly absorbed the 
spirit of these evangelical giants as to be able to compare them accurately and see 
their genuinely complementary natures. Davies saw in Whitefield a deplorable 
lack of taste and insensitivity, even an egotistical brashness; in Wesley he found 
the restrained dignity of a scholar and gentleman. “Whitefield was a volcano— 
often brilliantly lurid and coruscating with sparks, occasionally he exuded only 
ashes. Wesley’s fire was controlled, ... but the heat was always there, if almost 
invisible, because checked by his reason.” This difference was clearly reflected in 
their themes and methods of preaching; Whitefield was the more inflamatory in 
polemics and Wesley the more judicious and rational. Wesley therefore always 
felt at home within Anglicanism, in fact feared the calamity which might result if 
his disciples ever separated from the Church. 


The relation of worship and theology become clear again in Wesley’s theory 
of worship and his definition of religion. In worship he emphasized simplicity, 
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obedience and edification; ceremonial for its own sake was a distraction. Atten- 
dance at worship was a privilege and a duty to the Divine King; by it worshipers 
were to be built up in the faith and holiness and love. 

Profiting from the examples of these men the evangelicals within the Church of 
England led their people to a new religious obedience, opened missions among 
new industrial communities, revived the custom of personal Bible reading and 
gradually moved to the much more frequent observance of the Holy Communion. 

In introducing Part Three Davies rightly stresses that the Oxford Movement 
was never an antithesis or opposition to evangelicalism, but rather a supplement to 
it, adding those elements of thought, practice and tradition which had been lost or 
forgotten. So the nineteenth century moved from an emphasis on better preaching 
to a revaluation of worship; loyalty to the church led to an understanding of the 
nature of the church and its essential unity; and the attempt to make Christianity 
universally relevant brought wider and more comprehensive correlation of the 
work and worship of the church with the total culture of the age. At no time in 
the history of the church in England was this more effectively accomplished than 
in the life of Frederick D. Maurice. In one of the finest chapters of the book the 
author most sympathetically appraises this renovator who taught that religion must 
not be tied down by theological articles or liturgical formulae but must ever be 
expressed anew and relevantly in terms of the times. 

There are, of course, those minutiae in the book which the critical reader will 
observe. Apart from an occasional typographical error one is confused by the two 
different sets of initials for the Mr. Carpenter who wrote the Introduction to 
Maurice’s Theological Essays. Davies occasionally repeats favored ideas and quota- 
tions, for example, that on Easter Day, 1800, six persons communed in St. Paul’s 
(see pp. 58 and 280). 

Studying Davies’ thesis one soon gets the feeling that all religion is involved in 
worship if each is properly understood. One can only agree with him that it is 
very difficult for any church or age “to combine the adoration of God with a 
proclivity for the polemical.” Even with this clear understanding that theologies 
often divide while worship has a tendency to unite, the author has proceeded 
tirelessly through analytical and comparative studies of both the theologies and 
the forms of worship of groups representing different and often opposing positions. 
Such objective comparisons are possible only because the author has deeply and 
completely sympathetically entered into the thought and life of each group. To 
each he has been able to point out vast areas of similarity previously unobserved 
in the other. Horton Davies has shown us that long range and wider studies of this 
sort can be very helpful to demonstrate the essential unity of the Christian religion 
and experience even though its forms of explanation and expression may long 
continue to be varied. 


RAYMOND W. ALBRIGHT 
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